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Zebra Continent 


Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. Thousands of them, 
from Khartoum to the Cape, lift their heads for a moment 
as Fisons scientists pass by, walking, crawling on hands and knees, 
driving or whirring along in helicopters. And year by year 


African harvests increase in abundance and health. 
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noted an interesting exchange of 

letters in our correspondence columns 
on the question of how we should divide 
our space between the history of the 
twentieth century and that of earlier periods. 
Mr. Beerh, who wrote from Uganda, con- 
trived to set the ball rolling. He asserted 
that we neglected the present age; which 
left the “reader (especially the Oriental) 
a bit disappointed.” In our January issue 
writers from Belfast and Hull expressed 
diametrically opposed views: Mr. Szreter 
advocated less twentieth-century history, 
while Mr. McFarland supported Mr. Beerh, 
asking us to provide a series of articles—at 
least two in every number—“ on events 
since World War I.”’ In our current issue, 
Mr. Dodd expresses the hope that we do not 
intend to yield to the “clamour for con- 
temporaneity ’; and, as we are going to 
press, we have received a letter from Mr. 
A. L. Kennedy putting forward much the 
ame opinions. The majority of contribu- 
tions, he thinks, “should certainly be 
devoted to what are commonly known as 
‘ historical ’ subjects; and, if I had to define 


R met OF History Today will have 


historical subjects, I should say subjects on 
which the official documents and despatches 
have been published.” He adds, however, 
that “ it is also very valuable to your readers 
to have occasional background articles of 
more recent events . . . such as that on the 
Jordan Coup d’Etat ...” His views, as 
Mr. Kennedy himself suggests, coincide 
with the principles that have now guided 
us through six volumes. We do not wish, 
except on rare occasions, to explore the 
more controversial aspects of modern 
European history, while many problems 
still remain unsolved and important pieces 
of evidence have not yet been published. 
There are some fields, nevertheless, where, 
although documentation is still incomplete, 
it is possible to move with a fair degree of 
historical assurance. For example, the his- 
tory of the German Third Reich. And in 
the near future we look forward to printing 
an admirable essay by Professor Koehl of 
the University of Nebraska, in which he 
analyses the mystagogic and mythological 
basis of the Nazi revolution and describes 
the strange personal beliefs of the notorious 
leader of the S.S. 
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The February Revolution of 1917 


By SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 





Photo: Exclusive News Agency 


Revolutionary crowds in the streets of Petrograd, April 1917, with a placard inscribed 
** Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ” 


The story of the “ February Revolution”’—which the Soviet Government never mentions—is 


often lost to sight in the drama of the Bolsheviks’ October coup. Yet, at the time, it was hatled 


with unanimous approval by almost every section of the Russian people. 


I 


ARCH IOTH OF THIS YEAR will be the 
fortieth anniversary of the almost for- 
< gotten Russian Revolution which, 
because the Tsarist calendar was thirteen days 
behind our own, is known historically as “‘ The 
February Revolution.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment never mentions it. On the contrary, as the 
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year 1957 will also include the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik October Revolution, 
the Communists are preparing an elaborate 
campaign to celebrate their own seizure of 
power, and will either ignore or merely deride 
the February Revolution. 

Nevertheless, the February Revolution took 
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1917: troops in Petrograd who had joined the Bolsheviks, in response to their simple but effective slogan: 
“* the land by seizure and peace by your own legs” 


place with the unanimous approval of nearly 
all sections of the Russian people. It was 
achieved almost without bloodshed. Within 
three days it had destroyed three hundred years 
of Tsarism, and for a week or two it raised 
hopes throughout the world that Russia would 
slide smoothly and painlessly from despotism 
into democracy. These hopes were extrava- 
gant. War-time is a harsh climate for the 
birth and growth of a new democracy, especially 
when seventy per cent of its members are 
illiterate. 

I was fortunate enough to be a privileged 
witness both of the events that led up to the 
February Revolution and of the Revolution 
itself. I had gone to Moscow as a Vice-Consul 
in the early days of 1912. I had spent two and 
a-half happy years of peace under Tsarism 
and by 1914 had acquired a knowledge of the 
language. From the summer of 1915 I was 
Acting Consul-General in Moscow until Sep- 
tember 1917, and in 1918 I was head of the first 


Special Mission to the Bolshevik Government. 
I knew most of the leading personalities in the 
political, literary and artistic life of Moscow, 
and I had personal friends in the various 
Provisional Governments that took office 
during the short period between the democratic 
Revolution of February 1917 and the Bolshevik 
Revolution of October of the same year. 
How did the February Revolution occur ? 
Why did it fail so ignominiously ? Ever since 
the French Revolution there had been attempts 


to liberalize and modify the despotic nature of 


the Tsarist régime. The attempts themselves 
were extreme, took the form of terrorism and 
assassination, and were inspired and carrie 
out by the aristocracy and by that peculiarl; 
Russian class, the intelligentsia. Up to th 
assassination of the Emperor Alexander II or 
March 13th, 1881, the nobility or dvortanstv: 
contributed fifty-one per cent of all person: 
arrested for political crimes. After the noble: 
came officials, lawyers, professors, doctors anc 





















tudents. In Russia, I should explain, the 
'vorianstve was a rank which could be obtained 
/y promotion in the armed forces and in the 
civil Service. It then became hereditary. In 
this manner Lenin’s father became a high 
ficial of the Ministry of Education and was 
entered on his passport as a dvorianin, a title 
nherited by his son. On the other hand, 
Sophie Perovskaia, who organized the assas- 
sination of Alexander II, was by birth of noble 
slood. Bakunin, too, belonged to an ancient 
family, and Herzen, as his name (Herzenskind) 
implies, was the natural son of a rich noble and 
a German Jewess. Not until the nineties did 
Russian Marxism begin to take root, and not 
until 1903 did the Russian Social-Democrats 
split into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. 

The defeat of Russia by Japan in 1904-1905 
provoked a bloody revolt which, although it 
failed, was regarded by Lenin as a dress- 
rehearsal and object lesson for the future. 
It taught the revolutionaries one lesson. There 
was no chance of a successful rising unless 
Russia was engaged in a foreign war. In times 
of peace the proletariat and the peasants were 
too weak. War and the mobilization of hordes 
of men put arms into the hands of the people. 

Nevertheless, the Russians entered the war 
of 1914-1918 on a wave of patriotic emotion. 
The leading revolutionaries were either in exile 
or in Siberia. The ban on alcohol ensured an 
orderly mobilization, and the troops, bronzed 
by the summer sun, looked formidable as they 
sang their martial songs and swung through 
the streets on their way to the railway stations. 
At first all went well. While in the West the 
French and the British were pushed back. the 
Russians raced forward in the East. All the 
Allies were delighted, and the Daily Mail 
wrote joyfully of “‘ the Russian steam-roller.” 
There were disasters against the Germans at 
Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes, but they 
were partly compensated by big advances in 
Galicia. 

The year 1915 was crucial but the early 
months showed no signs of the painful calami- 
ties to come, and the British in St. Petersburg 

ere still optimistic. My diary for March roth, 
'915, has the following entry: “ Hugh Walpole 
ame back. He had seen all the correspondents 
Petrograd: Hamilton Fyfe, Willcox, etc. 
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GENERAL KORNILOV (1870-1918): his attempted capture 
of power was the “ crowning folly”? that opened the 
gates to Bolshevism 


They all believe in a revolution in Germany and 
the establishment of a democracy.” By May the 
Russians were in retreat even in Galicia, and 
soon everyone knew the reason. The Russians 
were short of shells. In August Warsaw fell. 
The Western Allies had failed to break through 
the Dardanelles. In mid-September the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who enjoyed the confidence 
of the patriots, was relieved of his post of 








From “ Der Heilige Teufel,"’ by R. Fulép-Miller, Leipzig, 1927 


RASPUTIN: his murder, committed with the highest 
motives, hastened the advent of the revolution 


Commander-in-Chief and the Tsar himself 
assumed the supreme command. 
The reactions of the public were overcast 


by pessimism, although they were in con- 
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formity with the Russian character. Unlike 
the British, the Russians are not calm observers 
of the golden mean. Like their climate they go 
to extremes. They are capable of an immense 
effort for a short time and then relapse into the 
torpor of hibernation. They may change from 
exalted optimism to the lowest pessimism in 
the course of an evening. 

Rumour spreads wide and sinks deep in an 
illiterate country, and from 1915 onwards 
rumour was rife. Its favourite targets were 
Rasputin and the Empress, popularly referred 
to as “the German,” the Emperor who, 
superstition said, would never win a war, the 
allegedly pro-German reactionaries in Petro- 
grad, and even the British who, the pro- 
Germans whispered, would fight to the last 
drop of Russian blood—a taunt that was 
revived in the Second World War. In a broad 
sense the feeling in Petrograd was_half- 
defeatist, healthier and more patriotic in 
Moscow, and best of all at the front. Ripe for 
defeatist and revolutionary propaganda were 
the hundreds of thousands of middle-aged 
reservists who were called to the colours and, 
for lack of officers to train them, were left more 
or less idle in or near the main cities. And to 
Petrograd and Moscow lack of transport 
brought scarcity of food and near-famine. 

Throughout the country the Zemstvos and 
town councils began to forward petitions to the 
Duma and to the Government demanding a 
Ministry that enjoyed the confidence of the 
people. This practice increased until even the 
maréchaux de noblesse were preparing similar 
resolutions and sending them to the Emperor 
The Emperor, unfortunately, had all the 
defects of a weak man, being obstinate when he 
should have been yielding, and woefully weak 
when he should have been strong. He was par- 
ticularly obstinate with regard to the Duma, 
which he several times dissolved, although it 
was patriotic and pro-war. He had, too, an 
unhappy knack of retaining aged and in 


competent ministers and of dismissing al! 


ministers who showed efficiency and readines: 
to take action. 


By 1916 many people had lost hope of a 


Russian victory and had begun to predict 
revolution after the war. I had never held an: 
great belief in the “‘ Russian steam-roller ” and 
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at an early stage in the war had begun to warn 
our own authorities of the risk of revolution 


during the war. The situation which I have 
described continued to deteriorate until the 
end of 1916 when, on December 30th, the 
Grand Duke Dmitri, Prince Felix Yusupov, 
and M. Purishkevitch, a staunch Right-Wing 
Conservative, murdered Rasputin. Although 
they were clumsy killers, their motive was lofty, 
for their deed was committed in the hope of 
saving the dynasty. Instead, it hastened the 
revolution. 

Long before this stage I had been making 
regular visits to Petrograd to see the ambas- 
sador, Sir George Buchanan. In January 1917, 
| walked with him along the bank of the Neva 
for half an hour, just before his audience with 
the Emperor; for he had resolved to make the 
most delicate of interventions. He would, he 
said, talk of Russia’s difficulties. He would say 
that he saw two Tsars: the far-seeing and 
noble-minded Tsar Nicholas who created the 
Hague Tribunal and the Tsar Nicholas of 1916 
who seemed to be separating himself from his 
people. If this went well, he would go further 
and refer to the Duma and to a Ministry en- 
joying the people’s confidence. The ambas- 
sador, gentle, upright and devoted to duty, 
looked tired and frail. He knew the risk and 
said to me: “ If the Emperor receives me sitting 
down all will be well.” 

The Emperor received him standing up. 
The ambassador did his best, but the conversa- 
tion made no headway. The Emperor’s attitude 
was the same as his retort to the petitions of 
the maréchaux de noblesse, although he did not 
repeat it to the ambassador: “‘ What is all this 
talk about the people’s confidence ? Let the 
people merit my confidence.” Alarmed by the 
course of events, France, Britain and Italy 
sent a large delegation of high-ranking poli- 
ticians and generals to Petrograd to stiffen the 
Russian attitude. I was attached to Lord 
Milner, the head of the British delegation, for 
his visit to Moscow. I took him to see the 
Moscow leaders, who told him that, if conces- 

ions to public opinion were not made speedily, 
there would be a revolution within three weeks. 

Lord Milner was impressed, but he told 
ne that in Petrograd he and his colleagues had 
been assured by every high dignitary, both 
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Russian and ambassadorial, that there would 
be no revolution until after the war. Inevitably, 
this opinion went into the British report— 
not written by Lord Milner. The ink on it 
was scarcely dry when the revolution began. 


II 


Most revolutions have their origin in defeat 
in war. The revolt of the Communards in 
Paris was the answer to Sedan and the failure 
of Napoleon III. The Russian revolution of 
1905 began with the retreat of the Russian 
troops from Mukden. The February Revolu- 
tion of 1917 sprang from a bread-riot caused 
by the breakdown of transport during the war. 
At first the riot seemed in no way different 
from similar riots that had taken place sporadic- 
ally since 1915; but by now the Petrograd 
garrison, composed of disgruntled reservists, 
was thoroughly disaffected. In a few days the 
bread-riot became a series of strikes, and finally 
a monster manifestation. On Saturday, March 
1oth, the Duma intervened and demanded a 
government enjoying the confidence of the 
country. The Tsar, who was at head-quarters 
at Moghilev, replied by dissolving the Duma 
which, however, remained sitting. On Sunday, 
March 11th, the Revolution was in full swing. 
On Monday the troops came over to the side 
of the people, and by Tuesday all was over. 

For a few days the February Revolution 
appeared to many people both inside and 
outside of Russia as the gentlest revolution of 
all time. It was unanimous in the sense that all 
Russians felt that the Tsar must go. It was 
almost bloodless in Petrograd; completely so 
in Moscow. It took place in one of the coldest 
spells that I can remember; but in Moscow at 
least the sun shone brilliantly on the blue and 
gold cupolas of the Kremlin so that they 
glistened like globes of fire. I spent the days 
of March 12th and 13th in the streets, and the 
good humour and enthusiasm of the crowd 
kept me warm. Making my way to the City 
Duma, I was quickly recognized, and there 
were cheers for Britain. On entering the City 
chambers, I found the Social-Revolutionaries 
and Social-Democrats in full force. My old 
friend, Michael Chelnokov, who was the 








Mayor, was still there, “ fighting for his life,” 
as he said to me; but I felt that his days of 
office were numbered. Yet the crowd outside, 
pouring out great clouds of breath in the keen, 
frosty air, was in its gentlest mood. Utopia 
had come. The war would be won. With 
freedom all would be well. 

It was not only the Russians who thought 
that a new era had dawned. Hugh Walpole, 
who saw Russia emotionally and imperfectly, 
wrote home lyrical descriptions of the perfect 
revolution. In his entrancing book, Background 
with Chorus, Mr. Frank Swinnerton prints his 
reply to Walpole’s letter and writes: “ It (the 
Revolution) must have been exciting and 
inspiring, one would say—one of the splendid 
unveilings of the war; and if it can be made to 
last, a beautiful new era for the world. It will 
be curious to find Russia leading the world in 
liberal ideas. Is that really possible ?” Lead- 
ing British Liberals believed, or professed to 
believe, that it was possible. Lloyd George, 
then Prime Minister, sent a warm message of 
congratulation to the new Provisional Govern- 
ment which was announced almost simul- 
taneously with the abdication of the Tsar. It 
was headed by Prince Lvov who, with Michael 
Chelnokov, had earned a high reputation dur- 
ing the war as head of Zemgor, the combined 
title of the Zemstvos and Cities’ Union. Prince 
Lvov, an honest Liberal of the English type, 
was a good friend of mine, and I had other 
friends among the Moscow Ministers who were 
strongly represented in the new Government. 

During March I attended in my official 
capacity a review of the Moscow troops on the 
Red Square. Thirty-three thousand troops 
took part in the march past. The discipline 
and the marching were impressive. A few 
days later the Socialists held a monster demon- 
stration in Moscow, and again I had to admit 
that the behaviour of the crowd was exemplary. 
Nevertheless, as early as March 15th I had 
written in my diary: “ Still wintry weather and 
very cold. The first stage of the Revolution 
has been a wonderful success. I dread, how- 
ever, the subsequent settling-down.” By March 
23rd I had finished a long analysis of the 
Revolution for the ambassador and had taken a 
firm line: “It seems impossible,” I wrote, 
“that the struggle between the bourgeoisie 
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and the proletariat can pass off without blood- 
shed. . . . The outlook for the war is not good.” 

Two factors, imperfectly understood in the 
first enthusiasm, had sapped the vitality of the 
“ perfect Revolution ” at its birth. The Duma, 
afraid of revolution during the war, had been 
too slow in taking action. While it was passing 
resolutions, the people, aided by the revolt of 
the Petrograd and Moscow garrisons, were 
destroying the old régime. The revolution was 
made in the street, and the street had set up a 
rival government in the Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. In Petrograd the 
Soviet installed itself in the very chamber in 
which the Duma had sat. From the first, 
therefore, a dual power existed which also 
created a division of the people into beurjut, 
“ bourgeois,” and “ the people.” 

In the early stages this dual power, weak 
and sterile as it was, did not appear so danger- 
ous, for the Social-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks were in a vast majority in the Soviet, 
and the Bolsheviks were not only few in number 
but lacked their leaders and had no following 
in the country. Unfortunately, and perhaps 
inevitably, the new Government, under pres- 
sure from the Soviet, went from extreme 
reaction to the extremity of liberty. All the 
freedoms were released at once. Every street 
corner became a would-be orator’s rostrum. 
With the censorship lifted, newspapers appeared 
like mushrooms and printed what they liked. 
Every illiterate peasant or worker became an 
incipient politician. The ministries were 
besieged by petitioners and _place-seekers. 
Interminable speeches took the place of action. 

Worse still, even the lowest gaol-birds were 
released from the prisons, and the Bolshevik 
political exiles, as soon as they were freed, began 
to denounce the socialist-patriots as traitors 
and to demand peace. Yet many of these poli- 
tical exiles were welcomed back almost as 
heroes. Even before Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Stalin had found their way home, Bolshevik 
newspapers had appeared in both Petrograd 
and Moscow and, demanding the immediate 
cessation of hostilities, reviled Britain and 
France. 

Meanwhile, there was only one Socialist 
Minister in the first Provisional Government, 
and this was Alexander Kerensky, who was not 
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only Minister of Justice but also the liaison 
Minister between the Government and the 
Soviet. I was the first British official to meet 
him and to interpret for him at his first inter- 
view with the ambassador. Later, when he 
was being hunted by the Bolsheviks, I helped 
him to escape from Russia; and a friendship, 
begun in 1917, has been maintained ever since 
by correspondence and by meetings in London 
and New York. A lawyer by profession, he 
had made a reputation for himself as a fearless 
defender of Russians arrested for political 
crimes. Lenin and he were born in Simbirsk. 
rheir families were on friendly relations, and 
Kerensky’s father became the executor of the 
will of Lenin’s father and was responsible for 
sending Lenin to the university. 

After Viviani, Kerensky was the most mov- 
ing orator that I have heard. For a few feverish 
weeks he was regarded by the vast majority of 
his countrymen as the man of destiny. This is 
not the place in which to recount the gradual 
paralysis and final extinction of the various 
Provisional Governments from March 15th to 
November 7th, 1917. The fate of the Govern- 
ment was determined by the rising tide of 
socialism and by the attitude of the people 
towards the war. The first Provisional Govern- 
ment, which lasted from March 15th to May 
15th, contained Ministers like Miliukov and 
Guchkov, who not only honoured the war 
Treaties with France and Great Britain but 
also wished to acquire the promised Russian 
rewards, such as the prize of Constantinople. 
They also had scruples regarding the confisca- 
tion of all land in favour of the peasantry. They 
were in favour of preparing a proper scheme for 
peasantry proprietorship. On the other hand, 
even those Socialists who accepted the necessity 
of a defensive war wanted a peace “ without 
annexations and contributions ” (reparations). 
"he Bolshevik slogans were much simpler: 
‘the land by seizure and peace by your own 
legs.” The strength of the appeal to an ignor- 
ant and war-weary people was cumulative, as, 
urged by the Allies, the Provisional Govern- 
ments did their best to keep Russia in the war. 

On May 15th Miliukov and Guchkov had 
(0 go, and Kerensky became Minister of War. 

t the end of June he ordered an offensive on 
tne south-west front where the Austrian enemy 
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ALEXANDER FEDOROVITCH KERENSKY, aged thirty-six, 
as Prime Minister of the new Russian Repudlic 


was weakest. At first it had a great success, and 
for a few days Moscow, at least, recovered its 
patriotism. Soon, however, German reinforce- 
ments threw the Russians back in confusion. 


It was the beginning of the end. In July the 
Bolsheviks attempted a coup de force in Petro- 
grad. It failed completely, and orders were 
issued for the arrest of Lenin, Trotsky, 
Kamenev and Zinoviev. But the trouble- 
makers had fled to Finland or were in hiding. 
On July 20th Prince Lvov resigned, and 
Kerensky became Prime Minister. His power, 
nevertheless, had already waned. I heard him 
speak in Moscow in June before the offensive, 
and he had moved his audience as no actor, no 
singer, no dancer has ever done. In the box 
next to me was General Wogak, a reactionary 
who had been Tsarist military attaché in 
London, and he wept like a child. I heard 
Kerensky speak again in late August. His magic 
was still there, but it no longer charmed. The 
bourgeoisie was divided. One section hoped 
the Bolsheviks would take power, because 
manifestly they could not last two months. 
Another section was already thinking how fine 
it would be if the Germans were to advance to 
Moscow and Petrograd and restore order. 
More and more of the people wanted peace at 
any price. 

In September came the crowning folly 
which was to open wide the gates to Bolshevism. 
I refer, of course, to General Kornilov’s 
attempted coup d’état. Brave as the bravest, 
but devoid of any political sense, he failed disas- 
trously, partly through his own hesitations, but 
mainly because his own men went over to the 
people. By his own failure he destroyed 
Kerensky. The Bolsheviks won the majority 
in both the Petrograd and Moscow Soviets, 
and on November 7th they easily took over 
power. The only people to provide any real 
resistance to the Bolshevik coup were the young 
military cadets of Moscow. 


III 


It remains for me to try to explain why “ the 


” 


unanimous Revolution” so quickly collapsed 
I have already indicated several reasons 
Today in retrospect I must put first the 


““ Let the people merit my confidence,” he had onc: 
exclaimed: the Tsar as a prisoner in the gardens o 
Tsarskoe Seloe after his abdication 
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upreme difficulty of setting up a democracy 
yy revolution and of maintaining it during a 
var in which Russia had borne the hardest 
rivations and the heaviest losses. Moreover, 
he people’s desire for peace was magnified by 
he stupendous failure of Tsarism in conducting 
he war. No Western people would have 
ndured so long the mishandling of food- 
tuffs, the lack of weapons and ammunition, 
the complete breakdown of transport, and the 
mobilization of unwanted and unemployable 
troops. 
In my Memoirs of a British Agent I wrote: 
‘ There was only one way to save Russia from 
going Bolshevik. That was to allow her to 
make peace. It was because he could not make 
peace that Kerensky went under.” I stand by 
this statement even more firmly today. It 
would of course have been a miracle if France 
and Great Britain had allowed Prince Lvov or 
Kerensky to make a separate peace with the 
Germans, even on terms that might not have 
been wholly disadvantageous to the Western 
Allies. But the Allies cannot be wholly acquit- 
ted from blame. In 1917 the Russian armies 
were still holding a large number of German 
divisions on the Russian front. It was un- 
doubtedly a mistake for the Allies to exert so 
much pressure on the Provisional Government 
and to urge it to start a hopeless offensive. It 
was worse than a mistake for them to encourage 
General Kornilov in his attempt to seize power. 
Sir George Buchanan, the British ambassador, 
was not at fault. Indeed, he is fully exonerated 
by Kerensky. But both the French ambassador 
and the French military missions were hot 
supporters of the Kornilov adventure; and it is 
no secret that our own military representatives 
hoped much from it. To prove that this is not 
a solitary or personal opinion I quote a para- 
graph from the excellent book on the Revolu- 
tion by the late Ferdinand Grenard, the 
French Consul-General in Moscow and an 
outstanding authority on Russia. 


“The Allies were blinded in their desire to 
prolong the military collaboration at all costs. 
They failed entirely to see what was possible at 
the moment and what was not. They were 
simply playing into Lenin’s hands, estranging 
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Kerensky, the President of the Provisional 
Government, from the people.” 


I agreed then with this verdict, and I agree 
with it now. Nevertheless, the Russian aris- 
tocracy and bourgeoisie must bear the main 
blame. The change from reaction to complete 
freedom was too sudden, and the unanimity of 
the first few days was split into countless 
divisions. Most foolish of all was the belief, 
strong both in the aristocracy and in the 
bourgeoisie, that the Bolsheviks could not last 
for more than a few weeks, and that therefore 
they should be encouraged to oust Kerensky. 
There is, too, the failure of Kerensky to arrest 
Lenin, Trotsky and other Bolsheviks and 
traitors. It is difficult today to defend this 
weakness, but psychologically it was inevitable 
that, after the change from Tsarism to all the 
freedoms, leaders should arise who did not 
shoot or arrest their enemies. Incidentally, we 
British allowed Trotsky to come back to Russia 
and, before doing so, took his finger-prints 
while he struggled violently on the deck of the 
steamer. 

The discussion of the “ ifs ” of history is not 
a very profitable exercise, or even pastime. 
Destiny provides its own instruments. But 
certainly both France and Great Britain helped 
the Bolsheviks for many years by trying to 
restore the Eastern front during the war and 
to create a White Russian régime after it. Yet 
the wisest remark on the Revolution was made 
by a British soldier, when in December 1917, 
I went to see General Sir Nevil Macready, 
then Adjutant-General, to tell him that I was 
returning to Russia as Head of a Mission to the 
new Bolshevik Government and to ask him to 
give me a reliable corporal to guard our 
ciphers. “‘ What is the object of your mission, 
may I ask ?” 

I replied that I was instructed to do my 
utmost to stop the Bolsheviks making a separate 
peace with Germany. “ Ah, I see, restoring the 
Eastern front! Do you boys in the Foreign 
Office never read history ? Don’t you realize 
that, when an army of seven million breaks 
and runs for its life, it needs a generation before 
it can ever fight again.” Few politicians and 
even fewer soldiers have put so much wisdom 
into so few words. 
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All pictures by courtesy of the Author 
A Dutch dinner-party on Deshima, the artificial islet to which the Dutch were virtually confined during 
their stay in Nagasaki. From the Nagasaki-Miyage of 1847 


A Study of fapanese Isolationism between the mid-seventeenth and 
the mid-nineteenth century. 


By C. R. BOXER 


HE TERM Sakoku, or “ the closed country,” double by the year 1730, when it reached a 
[| eeried by Japanese historians to the figure of some thirty millions, around which it 

history of their islands between 1640 and oscillated until after the re-opening of the 
1854 is much more accurate than most his- country in the mid-nineteenth century. In the 
torical labels. During those two hundred odd absence of large-scale foreign trade and indus- 
years Japan was virtually outside the main  trialization, and given the impossibility of 
stream of world history, and her military rulers emigration, this figure was about as much as 
pursued a peaceful isolationist policy with the land could support, intensively cultivated 
remarkable consistency and success. The though it was. Further increases were pre- 
persistence of peace enabled the population to —_ vented partly by natural calamities such as the 
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ippalling famines which devastated parts of 
Japan between 1770 and 1790, and which 
reduced the population by at least a million, 
sut mainly by the widespread practice of 
ibortion and infanticide. 

The nation was divided into four classes, 
with the warrior samurai at the top, descending 
hrough the peasants, artisans, and merchants, 
co the outcast eta or pariahs at the bottom of 
the social ladder. Two centuries of uninter- 
rupted external peace meant that the idle and 
unproductive samurai became an increasingly 
heavy burden to the peasantry who were com- 
nelled to support them. At the same time, the 
samurai became increasingly indebted to the 
despised but essential merchant class, as Japan 
gradually shifted from a rice-economy to a 
money-economy with the growth of internal 
trade. It is true that the tranquility of the 
country was occasionally disturbed by peasant 
revolts, which became increasingly frequent 
as time went on, but these were purely local 
movements directed against specific grievances. 
They never threatened to assume a nation-wide 
or truly revolutionary character, and they did 
not challenge the existing feudal order. 

One of the most striking contrasts between 
European and Far Eastern history is the 
importance of foreign trade in the former, and 
its relative insignificance in the latter, before 
the impact of the Industrial Revolution in the 
nineteenth century. It is impossible to imagine 
Portugal, Holland, or England pursuing a 
strictly isolationist policy between 1600 and 
1800, even if they had wanted to, but with 
China and Japan it was perfectly feasible. 
Apart from the fact that these two Asian coun- 
tries were economically self-sufficient, their 
rulers were imbued with that Confucian 
mentality which regarded all merchants as 
being unproductive and parasitical middlemen, 
whose activities should be drastically curbed 
when they could not be suppressed altogether. 
European monarchs, on the other hand, relied 
on the Customs for much of their revenue, and 
they warmly supported their subjects who 
strove to secure overseas spice, sugar- and 
slave-markets. Japan’s foreign trade was never 
more than a trickle until the mid-nineteenth 
century, and it consisted largely of luxury 
articles. When the third Tokugawa Shdgun 


closed the country in 1639-1640, he could 
easily have dispensed with foreign trade 
altogether. If he allowed the Dutch and 
Chinese a strictly limited trade at Nagasaki, 
this was principally to afford the Bakufu 
(“ curtain-government ” as the Shdgunate 
was called) a means of seeing, through this 
narrow window, what went on in the wider 
world. 

The essential link between the Bakufu and 
the Dutch traders was provided by an here- 
ditary guild of about 100 official interpreters at 
Nagasaki. The Dutch were not allowed—or at 
least they were strongly discouraged—from 
learning Japanese after their removal to 
Nagasaki from Hirado in 1641; and for many 
years Japanese other than official interpreters 
had no opportunity of learning Dutch. These 
interpreters naturally made the most of their 
official monopoly, and they were strongly 
criticized for their real or alleged presumption 
and ignorance both by their compatriots and 
by the Dutch. Their ranks included specialists 
in Portuguese, Chinese, Siamese, Korean, and 
Annamese, but it was a long time before any 
of them became fluent in Dutch. An official 
report of 1693 on their qualifications contains 
such scathing comments as: “ Barely knows 
any Dutch at all”; “Because he is either stupid 
or lazy, he has only a negligible knowledge of 
Dutch although he has been studying for 
years”; “ He, like his father, has a reputation 
for being an interpreter of Portuguese, but he 
does not understand a word of that language.” 
A century later, several of the interpreters were 
really proficient, but their knowledge and 
abilities naturally varied widely from man to 
man. 

During their stay at Nagasaki, the Dutch 
were virtually confined on the artificial islet of 
Deshima, originally built to house their Por- 
tuguese predecessors in 1635, and connected 
with the weterfront by a bridge. At first the 
Dutch Chief (called by the Dutch Opperhoofd 
and by the Japanese Kapitan) was not allowed 
to stay more than one year, and most of the 
other Dutchmen likewise had to be relieved 
annually, but these restrictions were relaxed in 
the course of the eighteenth century. The 
Dutch were not allowed to bring in any women 
of their own race, but were provided with 








wenches from the local brothels, any children 
resulting from these temporary unions being 
retained by the mothers. These ladies of easy 
virtue, and Buddhist priests of one particular 
sect, were the only Japanese apart from the 
official coolies and interpreters who were 
normally allowed to visit Deshima. The 
Dutch, on their side, could only make occa- 
sional trips to a local temple or beauty-spot; 
although the Chief, the physician, and a few 
others had an opportunity of seeing something 
of Japan on their annual visit to pay homage to 
the Shégun at Yedo. The Dutch ships left 
Batavia (Jakarta) for Nagasaki with the S.W. 
monsoon in May or early June, stayed two or 
three months at Nagasaki to exchange their 
cargoes, and left again for Batavia with the 
N.E. monsoon in October. 

Nagasaki was one of the five Japanese cities 
(Yedo, Kyoto, Osaka, and Sakai being the 
others) under the direct control of the Bakufu, 
which maintained two or three governors 
(Bugyd) there on a rotating basis. In course 
of time, the real power came to lie with the 
Nagasaki Kaishd, or Chamber of Commerce, 
in which the interpreters’ guild had an import- 
ant part. These worthies soon came to an 
understanding with the Dutch Chiefs and 
ships’ captains on the mutual advantages to be 
derived from an extensive and well-organized 
smuggling trade. As a result, the trade on 
Deshima became increasingly unprofitable both 
to the Japanese government and the Dutch 
East-India Company, but a steady source of 
profit to the Nagasaki Kaish6 and the transient 
Dutch representatives. 

As indicated above, this trade was chiefly 
in luxury goods (or what were regarded as such) 
in so far as Dutch imports into Japan were 
concerned, but their exports from that country 
were mainly precious metals. In their earliest 
years on Deshima the Dutch, like the Por- 
tuguese before them, exported principally 
silver bullion, but for a few years (1668-1672) 
gold took pride of place, after which copper 
became “the bride for whom we dance,” as 
Governor-General Van Imhoff wrote in 1744. 
Camphor, porcelain, and lacquer-ware also 
figure in the list of Dutch exports, but for about 
150 years copper remained Queen. The highest 
number of Dutch ships that ever visited Naga- 
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saki in a single trade-season was twelve (in 
1665), but numbers declined sharply in the 
eighteenth century, and eventually only one or 
two ships came yearly. 

The Bakufu was well aware that it derived 
no profit from the silk, cloth, spices, aromatic 
woods, and aphrodisiacs imported by the 
Dutch, but it was prepared to tolerate this trade 
for the sake of the information supplied by the 
latter. Every year the incoming Dutch Chief 
at Deshima had to submit an annual report or 
news-letter on what was happening in the outer 
world. The Japanese authorities had a rough 
check on this information from similar reports 
submitted by the Chinese traders at Nagasaki, 
but by and large the Dutch could put what 
construction they liked on events occurring in 
Europe and America. Such reports as survive 
indicate that they related the news fairly objec- 
tively. They also kept the Japanese authorities 
supplied with Dutch books on scientific and 
utilitarian subjects, including astronomical, 
geographical, navigational and zoological works. 
The Japanese often took no notice of these 
books for years on end, but in later times more 


attention was paid to them. By the time of 


Commodore Perry’s arrival in 1853, the high 
officials at Yedo had access to the files of the 
Illustrated London News, which the Dutch 
regularly forwarded to the capital together with 
copies of other leading European journals. 

The Bakufu’s closure of the country in 
1639-40 had been ostensibly motivated by the 
dread of militant Roman Catholicism and the 
possibility of a Portuguese invasion. This 
absurd idée fixe persisted for a long time, 
although it never had the slightest factual basis 
and cannot have been taken seriously by many 
people besides the neurotic Shégun Iemitsu. 
Even as late as the eighteen-forties the Dutch 
envoys to Yedo were regularly asked whether 
the Portuguese of Macao were plotting any 
machinations against the Land of the Gods 
By this time, the question was a mere formality, 
and many educated Japanese had a more 
accurate knowledge of Western civilization and 
the relative standing of the great powers. This 
development dates from the rule of the Shogun 
Yoshimune (1716-1745). 

During that period a group of amateurs, 
including samurai, doctors, and scholars, began 
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The Shellach, a vessel of the Dutch India Company. 


to study Dutch on their own initiative and 
independently of the official interpreters, from 
whom, however, some of them occasionally 
received assistance. They collected, studied, 
‘nd translated—always with great difficulty 
and often at great expense—Dutch books on a 
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Nagasaki colour-print by Ohata Bunjiemon, c. 1782 
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variety of subjects, though they did not always 
dare to publish the results of their investiga- 
tions. At first they were mainly concerned with 
medicine and surgery, but by the end of the 
century they were actively interested in foreign 
relations and in European military techniques. 





































SIMON DELBOE and an English factor from the Return 
at Nagasaki, 1673 


These men were known as the Rangakusha, or 
“Dutch scholars,” and their inevitably pro- 
gressive views contrasted with those held by 
two other groups of scholars and writers, the 
Wagakusha and the fusha. The Wagakusha 
(“‘ Japan scholars ”) were fanatical nationalists 
who stood for the revival of native Japanese 
learning and traditions which had been heavily 
overlaid by the imported Chinese culture and 
Confucian philosophy. They implicitly under- 
mined the base of Tokugawa power by re- 
asserting the divinity and authority of the 
puppet emperor at Kyoto, in whose name the 
Shégun at Yedo ruled. There was occasionally 
some mutual sympathy between the Ranga- 
kusha and the Wagakusha, but both these 
groups were in bitter conflict with the Jusha. 


These were official Confucian scholars wh 


acted as advisers to the Bakufu and to many o* 


the Daimyo (territorial feudal lords). The: 
advocated Chinese learning in its most hide 
bound form, and were for the most par 
resolutely opposed to change of any kind. 

The Rangakusha were, generally speaking 
recruited from a lower social stratum than th 
scholars who composed the other two groups 
but by 1780 Dutch studies had become sociall: 
respectable, and even a few of the daimy: 
dabbled in them. Serious interest was no 
confined to science and technology, but sprea: 
to the realms of art. The finest flowering of ar 
in eighteenth-century Japan was not among the 
aristocracy or the gentry, but among the urbai 
bourgeoisie. It was the despised chdnin, the 
townsmen of Yedo, Kyoto, Osaka and Naga- 
saki, who were the most enthusiastic patrons 
and the mest discerning critics ef Japanese 
novelists, artists, and poets; whereas in con- 
temporary China it was the scholar-gentry who 
were the principal patrons and critics. The 
famous Japanese colour-prints called ukiyo 
(it. “‘ Floating World”) were made for the 
bourgeois or even humbler purchasers. Not the 
least interesting of this genre are those pub- 
lished in Nagasaki for sale to visiting trippers, 
and which depict the dress, deportment, and 
ships of the “‘ Red-haired Barbarians,” as the 
Dutch were often called. 
Western art, such as the use of perspective and 
painting in oils, were widely adopted by 
Japanese artists for the first time since the 
expulsion of the Jesuit missionaries in 1614. 
One of the most enthusiastic of the Ranga- 
kusha, the versatile Shiba Kokan (1738-1818), 
who had been successively a sword-smith, 


painter in the classical style, and forger of 


ukiyoe prints, went so far as to declare that 
European painting was greatly superior to the 
Far Eastern variety. The former, he observed, 
portrayed light and shade, the shapes of solid: 
and their perspective, and was most valuable 
for illustrating in books things which could 
not be explained in words. Far Eastern paint 
ing, on the other hand, he dismissed as a mer: 
pastime for dilettanti at drinking-parties. 

The more zealous of the Rangakusha pui 
Western civilization on an even higher pedesta 
than the contemporary French Jesuits placec 
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their model empire of China. Some of their 
writings are incredibly naive, even when due 
allowance is made for the difference between 
eighteenth-century Japanese and twentieth- 
century English thought and idiom. The poli- 
tical economist, Honda Toshiaki (1744-1821), 
could find no fault in anything of European 
origin: “‘ When it comes to grand edifices, no 
country in the world can compare with England. 
There is no country comparable to England 
in the manufacture of very fine things. Among 
the articles which have been imported into 
Japan by the Dutch, there have been none 
more precious than the watches. Some of 
them are so exquisite that hairs are split to 
make them. London is considered to produce 
the finest such workmanship in the world. 
Next comes Paris, in France, and then Amster- 
dam, in Holland. In these three capitals live 
people virtually without a peer in the world, 
who are the handsomest of men. . . . Why is it 
that the people of these three cities, who are 
human beings like everyone else, have attained 
such excellence ?” Evidently the Dutch 
“merchants of light” on Deshima had not 
imported Hogarth’s prints of “ Beer Street ” 
and “Gin Lane” into Japan, nor had they 
disseminated any information about the sans- 
culottes of the slums of Paris. 

It may be argued that men like Shiba 
Kokan and Honda Toshiaki were not very 
important or influential in their day and genera- 
tion, particularly since their more extreme 
views were not published but circulated only in 
manuscript. But they were typical of a grow- 
ing number of Japanese of all classes who were 
restless and dissatisfied and therefore desirous 
of, or at least ready for, a change. This was a 
striking contrast to contemporary China, 
where no such sentiments were expressed 
either openly or secretly, and where there was 
no equivalent of the Rangakusha. Unfor- 
tunately, few of the Dutch traders at Deshima 
were men of sufficient intellectual calibre to 
take advantage of their opportunity, being 
mostly content to pass their time “ droning over 
a pipe and a bottle,” as the visiting Swedish 
botanist Thunberg noted in 1775. When a 
more cultured and intelligent man appeared 

the scene, such as Isaac Titsingh (1779- 

84) and Hendrik Doeff (1803-1817), he 
1e Russian envoy, COUNT REZANOV, 1805: one of the 


wasaki colour-prints that depicted the dress and 
manners of “ Red-haired Barbarians” 
































A Hairy Ainu of the Kuriles, harpooning seals: a handful of Russian hunters and trappers had 


spread southwards into these fog-bound islands. 


usually received ready cooperation from the 
Japanese in the exchange of cultural informa- 
tion. This influence of the Dutch merchants 
likewise contrasts with the failure of the highly 
placed Jesuits at the court of Ch’ien Lung to 
overcome the contemptuous indifference of 
the Chinese scholar-gentry to Western civiliza- 
tion in all its forms. In other words, the eager 
receptivity shown by the Rangakusha to 
Western influence goes far to explain why 
Japan alone among the Asian nations rose 
to the challenge of the West in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Not all of the enthusiastic admirers of 
European science and civilization were in 
favour of opening the “closed country” to 
indiscriminate foreign intercourse, but they 
realized that the external danger, if there was 
one, came not from Spain and Portugal, but 
from Russia and England. Not Manila and 
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From a book by Rin Shihei, 1786 


Macao, but Kamchatka and Canton, were the 
potential bases of foreign aggression in their 
eyes by the end of the eighteenth century. It 
was the Russian threat which materialized first. 
Their base—if a few shacks where vodka was 
the principal commodity can be dignified by 
this name—was the convict settlement of Petro- 
pavlovsk, and from there a handful of seal- 
trappers and hunters spread southwards into 
the fog-bound Kuriles. In 1771, a Polish- 
Hungarian prisoner named Baron Benyowsky 
engineered a jail-break at Petropavlovsk, and 
sailed southwards to Canton in the little ship 
which he and his comrades had seized. They 
touched at Japan on their way, and for no dis- 
cernible purpose other than pure mischief- 
making, Benyowsky informed the Japanese 
authorities through the Dutch that the Russians 
were planning to seize and fortify the Kuriles. 
“Benyowsky’s warning,” as it was subsequent'y 
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illed, was taken very seriously in Japan, par- 
ticularly by some of the Rangakusha. Hayashi 
Shihei (1738-1793), one of the most out- 
sooken, said that prayers at the national shrine 
of Isé would avail nothing in the event of a 








foreign invasion, and he urged the Bakufu to 
build a navy and equip the samurai with 
modern European-style weapons. He was 
imprisoned by the government as an alarmist, 
but many of those in authority secretly agreed 


The elephant presented to the Shogun by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1813. Despite the sensation 
caused by the elephant, Raffles’ attempt at conciliation failed 





with him. When Russian ships did attempt to 
open commercial relations with Japan a few 
years later, they were rebuffed and sent away 
empty-handed. 

Some ardent nationalists advocated not only 
arming against the Russians but the expulsion 
of the Dutch from their cramped quarters on 
Deshima. “The presence of this Dutch trading- 
station and traders,” wrote Aoki Okikatsu in 
1804, “has called into being books like 
Kaempfer’s!' which depicts our country’s 
situation so well, that I, never having been in 
the Kwant6, still know what that district is like, 
because I have read this Dutch book, and so 
the Europeans know. Is it not terrible ?” 
Others were more sensible, and Shiba Koékan 
criticized the dismissal of Rezanov’s embassy 
to Nagasaki in 1805 as being both impolitic 
and impolite. “ Japan,” he wrote, “ has be- 
haved like someone pulling off his clothes 
before a correctly dressed gentleman.” 

During the early Napoleonic period, a slight 
degree of international intercourse actually 
existed with Japan, despite the maintenance of 
the Exclusion Laws. The Dutch in Java were 
deprived of their shipping by the activities of 
the British Navy, and they made use of hired 
American, Danish, German, and even on 
occasion English “ country ” ships and crews 
to maintain communications between Batavia 
and Nagasaki in the years 1797-1809. In 1811 
Java was conquered by the British and the new 
governor, Stamford Raffles, attempted to 
renew the English connection with Japan which 
had lapsed since the abortive visit of the East 
India ship Return to Nagasaki in 1673. Raffles 
sent two ships in 1813, and another in 1814, one 
of the former carrying an elephant as a present 
for the Shégun. The attempts failed despite 
the sensation caused by the elephant, which 
served as a theme to inspire many local poets 
and artists at Nagasaki. The chief stumbling- 
block was Hendrik Doeff, the Dutch Factor at 
Deshima, who kert his country’s flag flying 
there during the French occupation of Holland 
and the English of Java. He refused to allow 
Raffles’ ships to trade save under the Dutch 


' Kaempfer had visited Japan in 1690-92. His 
History was published posthumously in English 
(1727), Dutch (1729), French and German editions, 
and is still a classic, 
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flag and on Dutch account; though it is signi- 
ficant that the Japanese authorities were per 
fectly aware of their real origin and their rea 
owners. But the “ cheesemongers of Leaden 
hall Street ” (Court of Directors of the EIC 
were not interested in trade with Japan, and 
they made no efforts to follow up Raffles 
initiative. 

The return of the Dutch East Indies to thei: 
former owners, in 1816, temporarily lulled 
Japanese suspicions of British designs in the 
Far East, but these were revived and exacer- 
bated by the “ Opium War ” with China. Thx 
swiftness and severity of the Chinese defeat 
caused real heart-searching in Japan, where 
many people besides the Rangakusha wondered 
if her turn would come next. “‘ Seen from our 
standpoint,” wrote a prominent Confucian 
scholar in 1847, “ how can we know whether 
the mist gathering over China will not come 
down as a frost on Japan ?” The King of 
Holland sent a personal letter to the Shogun 
in 1844, pointing out the threat to Japan’s isola- 
tion posed by the industrial progress and com- 
mercial expansion of a Europe in search of new 
markets. He earnestly advised the Shégun to 
open Japanese ports to foreign trade and to 
foster friendly relations with the West as the 
safest means of avoiding China’s fate, The 
advice was rejected, but the Japan of 1840 only 
outwardly resembled that of two centuries 
previously. The Bakufu, immensely wealthy in 
1640, was now nearly bankrupt. The economic 
changes typified by the growth of the towns, 
the change-over to a money-economy, and the 
evolution of a merchant-financier class had 
undermined the feudal basis of Tokugawa 
society. Political opposition to and criticism of 
the Bakufu was increasing among the daimyé 
and samurai. There were deep differences of 
opinion as to how the threat of foreign inter- 
vention could best be met, and the Bakufu 
lacked the confidence which it professed to feel 
The seed sown by the Rangakusha had not 
fallen on stony ground, although it could not 
flower until after the reopening of the country. 
When Commodore Perry’s Black Ships knocked 
at the door of Yedo Bay in 1853, Tokugawa 
feudalism was not merely over-ripe but rapidly 
disintegrating from within. It required only a 
gentle push to open the door. 












of Canterbury, Stephen of happy 
memory, a man pre-eminently endowed 
with the gifts of knowledge and supernal grace, 
has been called, as we hope and believe, to the 
joy and rest of Paradise above.” Such was the 
encomium pronounced by Pope Honorius III 
on the death of Archbishop Stephen Langton. 
It was a tribute which, as we shall see, he could 
never have elicited from Honorius’ predeces- 
sor, Pope Innocent III. 

Yet we know little of the early life of this 
great Prince of the Church. The date of his ‘ 
oirth passed unrecorded. Even the facts of his & 
»oyhood and his place of residence, presum- | 
ibly in Lincolnshire, are matters for conjecture. 
We do not know when he was given his prebend 
at York. Until 1206, he dwelt in Paris as a 
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The Coronation of HENRY III (1207-1272). From a 
thirteenth-century manuscript 
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Catholic Epistles next after the Pauline Epistles, 
and the Acts before the Apocalypse. These 
reforms were lasting; for, whereas the Paris 
Bible placed the Catholic Epistles next in order 
after the Gospels, the modern Bible confirms 
Langton’s arrangement, save that the Acts of 
the Apostles follow the Gospels. Dominican 
circles knew Langton as a student of the 
Scriptures. The Church was already hailing 
1m as an impressive preacher. About this 
time, Stephen produced a work on the Penit- 
ence of the Magdalene, which earned the com- 
nendation of Matthew of Paris. Langton had 
ilready begun, too, to formulate his own 
characteristic philosophy. Two sentences from 
1 famous Letter of 1207 anticipate the con- 
troversies in which he won renown. “ By 
“* Stephen of happy memory”’: the Archbishop’s seal 
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POPE INNOCENT III, who pronounced a sentence of 
deposition against King fFohn: mosaic in the Villa 
Catena near Poli 


human law,” he proclaimed, “a slave is not 
bound to serve his lord in vile deeds (in 
atrocioribus), much less you who are free.” And 
again: “‘ Holy Church has decreed that, if a 
rebel persists in schism, his men are absolved 
from the fealty which they owe him as a most 
just retribution, in that, as the schismatic seeks 
to draw them from their fealty to the eternal 
King, so their fealty is withdrawn from him.” 
It was an auspicious beginning. 

In 1206, Pope Innocent III, having sum- 
moned Langton to Rome, promoted him to the 
cardinal priesthood of St. Chrysogonius. His 
elevation elicited congratulations from King 
John, then in the seventh year of his reign. 
Meanwhile, the death in 1205 of Archbishop 
Hubert Walter had removed a powerful bul- 
wark from English political and spiritual life. 


go 


The stage was now set for a fierce and bitter 
struggle, in which nothing less than the free- 
dom of the see of Canterbury—the archiepis- 
copal throne of St. Augustine—was at stake. 
Rome, in December 1206, quashed two 
irregular elections to Canterbury—those of the 
sub-prior Reginald and John de Grey. Sixteen 
monks duly presented themselves tefore the 
Pope and asserted their right to freedom of 
choice. Having taken care to extract in advance 
a pledge that they would elect de Grey, King 
John had himself confirmed this freedom. 
Fifteen forthwith selected Langton. To 
Innocent’s peremptory demand that John 
ratify his compact, the King rejoined that he 
knew the Cardinal only as one who dwelt 
among his enemies. The consecration took place 
at Viterbo on June 17th, 1207. John pro- 
nounced Langton a public enemy; and, in 
March 1208, the dread interdict was proclaimed. 

The next five years the Cardinal spent for 
the most part in Pontigny. He bore no malice; 
he never displayed bitterness, nor can we detect 
the undertones of grievance in his correspond- 
ence with his fellow-ecclesiastics at home in 
England. A letter to his brother of London, 
empowering him to act against Canterbury des- 
poilers, testifies to his equanimity. His tone 
and approach to problems, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, remained as conciliatory as ever. 
He seems to have been unusually, and most 
agreeably, free from self. A combination of 
patience and pertinacity, coupled with a dis- 
position to turn the other cheek when con- 
fronted with what were, to him, subordinate 
issues, served him well in crisis. In September 
1208, John, designating him not Cardinal 
Archbishop, but Cardinal, addressed a formal 
invitation to Langton to come over into 
England. Renewing the invitation throughout 
1209 and 1210, he secured in this way the 
partial remission of the interdict. But, alas, the 
King could not be induced to couch the safe- 
conduct in unchallengeable terms. With a 
sovereign of John’s taste for maltreatment, the 
Cardinal could take no chances. 

A papal sentence of deposition against the 
King, which the Bishops of London and Ely, 
in company with the Archbishop, conveyed in 
January 1213 to Philip of France, encouraged 
John to yield a little; for reculer pour mieux 
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sauter was always John’s principle of action. 
‘Welcome, Father !” cried John to Langton 
when he met the three prelates at Porchester. 
On Sunday, July 20th, 1213, in a notable 
ceremony in the chapter-house at Winchester 
Cathedral, the Cardinal Archbishop absolved 
his sovereign lord, celebrated high mass and 
conferred upon him the kiss of peace. Yet little 
more than a fortnight later, on August 4th, 
1213, we find him at the celebrated Council of 
St. Albans which declared for The Laws of 
Henry I. Three weeks later, on August 25th, 
he delivered a sermon before a Council of 
Churchmen at Westminster, taking as his text, 
“My heart hath trusted in God, and I am 
helped; therefore my flesh hath rejoiced.” The 
text gave rise to an incident which has often 
been recorded but never adequately explained: 
someone bawled out that the preacher was a liar, 
that his heart never trusted and that his flesh 
never rejoiced. Doubtless he met that inter- 
ruption with the serene imperturbability that 
was his wont, but there is no clue. Meanwhile, 
he was consolidating the baronial alliance for 
the Laws of Henry I; and, when the Northern 
barons refused their consent for, or participa- 
tion in, a royal expedition to Poitou, it was 
Langton who interceded on their behalf. This 
dispute was complicated by yet another con- 
troversy—the conflict over the filling of abbacies. 
Here Langton faced a doughty opponent in the 
papal legate, Nicholas of Tusculum, who had 
arrived in England to accept the homage of 
King John. Stephen’s bellicose brother Simon, 
arguing the case against Pandulf in Rome, was 
overruled; but the Pope recalled Nicholas. 

At Epiphany, 1215, the barons formally 
demanded the fulfilment of Henry I’s Charter. 
It was Langton who stood at John’s side, 
this time as the partisan of his subjects. It was 
he, too, who carried John’s overtures of recon- 
ciliation to the barons gathered at Brackley. 
And, again, it was the Archbishop who read 
out to the King the Articles which, on June 
15th, 1215, became the Charter. In writing 
to the Pope, the King did all he could to mis- 
represent the Archbishop and the party of the 
Charter. A papal letter of August 16th de- 
manded, on pain of suspension, the public 
denunciation every Sunday and holiday of all 
“ disturbers of the King and Kingdom ” until 
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KING JOHN (1167 ?-1216): in later life “ irrevocably 
hostile to Langton. Purbeck marble effigy in Worcester 
Cathedral 


peace be restored. It contained no names. 
Langton hesitated, and played for time; but 
the papal commissioners, Pandulf and the 
Bishop of Winchester, insisted on his com- 
pliance. Langton urged them to wait until he 
had sought Innocent’s ear at Rome; they 
refused; he was suspended, and Innocent III 
confirmed the suspension. Innocent III would 
willingly have followed the suspension with 
deprivation—but for the unanimous opposition 
of his fellow-Cardinals. In silence Langton 
submitted. He passed that winter in Rome, 
and was, on two conditions, duly released from 
his suspension. They were, first, that he should 
submit to the judgment of Innocent on the 
charges against him—a condition which expired 
with Innocent III in July 1216, and, secondly, 
that he should desist from returning to England 
until peace was restored—a condition which was 











fulfilled when, in September 1217, the Treaty 
of Lambeth rallied all parties around the infant 
Henry III. Having exchanged the hostility of 
Innocent III for the growing friendliness of 
Honorius III, Langton returned home in May 
1218 “ with the favour of the Roman Court.” 

To revert: for Langton’s activities after 
1213, we have no choice but to lean heavily 
upon Roger of Wendover. Roger always 
recognized and interpreted the Archbishop, 
and rightly so, as the central figure in the 
struggle for the renewal of the Law of Henry I. 
John concurred, after the advent of Pandulf, in 
a forma pacis, and his good faith, such as it was, 
was guaranteed by the oaths and letters patent 
of three prelates and twelve barons. Against 
this background, Langton sought three main 
goals. The first was the full restitution of 
ecclesiastical property. The second was the 
observance of canonical elections. The third 
was the establishment of sound government. 
Langton, throughout the crisis, and, indeed, 
all his life, behaved like an English prelate 
and heeded little the decline of his personal 
prestige and popularity in Italy. He believed, 
as Sir Maurice Powicke has shown, that the 
surrender of the Kingdom was a criminal 
blunder, all the more so because it was wholly 
unnecessary. On Pandulf, Roger of Wendover 
has an illuminating passage. Master Simon 
Langton, the Archbishop’s brother, he records, 
** withstood Pandulf, but since the latter had 
brought with him the royal charter, sealed with 
a golden seal, subjecting England and Ireland 
to the Pope and promising tribute, Master 
Simon could not find a hearing. Moreover, 
Pandulf would say in the Pope’s presence that 
the Archbishop and Bishops were too stiff 
and greedy in exacting restitution of the goods 
taken in the time of interdict, and that they 
bore inequitably upon the King and the liber- 
ties of the Kingdom.” The King was, it is 
true, the Pope’s vassal. Be it recalled, however, 
that archiepiscopal leadership in the old-time 
Witenagemots of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
persisted under the Normans and Angevins; 
and to this extent, at least, Langton was neces- 
sarily the foremost adviser of the Crown. 

No less a schoolman than John of Salisbury 
—once described by Harold Laski as Europe’s 
“* longest-lasting undergraduate ”—warned the 
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readers of Polycraticus to turn the other cheek 
to acts of despotism, to be long-suffering with 
a royal line, and not to discard it lightly. To the 
Church, the test of a monarch’s suitability was 
the degree to which he submitted his royal will 
to the will of God. Langton had long before 
addressed himself in a lecture to the question: 
Does the anointing of the King impart a sacra- 
mental character ? And he confidently replied: 
“‘ The Master says, ‘ No,’ for he is not anointed 
to the ministry, but to the service of the 
church.” 

Soon after his first return to England, 
Langton had, as we have seen, begun the task 
of conciliation. King John was not at first 
unfriendly, and it was not for another nineteen 
or twenty months that he became irrevocably 
hostile. Langton was to interpret Magna 
Charta, in essence, as an elaboration of the 
coronation oath, and it was in this way that he 
looked at the Charter of Henry I. Roger of 
Wendover makes much of the St. Paul’s con- 
clave of August 25th—the scene of the private 
discussions between the Cardinal Archbishop 
and the barons, to whom he announced the 
discovery of the lost Winchester text of 
Henry’s Charter. Famous Houses, like those 
of Braose, Fitzwalter, the Justiciar himself, 
had suffered gross personal dishonour at the 
hands of John Lackland. Petit-Du Taillis has 
a well-known passage on the consequences of 
the cyclothymia of King John and the neuras- 
thenia of King Philip Augustus; and, by now, 
the barons knew what to expect. In 1213 and 
1214, delay had followed delay in the organiza- 
tion of the expedition to Poitou. The King, no 
mean genera] at his best, but given over to 
extremes of energy and lassitude, marched 
north to meet those recalcitrant barons who 
had neither interest nor interests in Poitou. 
Meeting John at Northampton, Langton argued 
that here was an occasion for judgment in the 
royal court, for the case was clearly one in 
which custom needed to be defined. Fortified 
by the knowledge that the erstwhile “ un- 
known” Charter contained a clause about 
judgments besides another on “no service in 
Normandy and Britanny,” the Archbishop 
announced that he would excommunicate 
everyone who aided the King in an attack upon 
the delinquents. 
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HENRY III, who began the reconstruction of Westminster Abbey in 1245, 
with his architects and masons 


On these tumultuous events, pregnant, as 
they were, with constitutional change, and on 
the controversies, which they touched off, 
between the libertarian and the authoritarian 
way of life—and even among historians them- 
selves—Sir Maurice Powicke has made three 
illuminating comments which nowadays com- 
mand general acceptance: 

First: “ Bracton, the greatest professional 
man of the century, reminds us that the 
vassals of the King were as free to disown a 
lord who did not fulfil his obligations as he 
was to disown a rebel.” 

Secondly, and more important: “If we 
exclude the revolutionary security clause and 
the temporary provisions, [Magna Charta] 
was a statement of custom or of what was 
regarded as a legitimate re-statement of custom, 
and, as such it was accepted, with a few modi- 
fications, by all parties, the guardian of the realm, 
the legate, and at length by the Pope himself.” 

Thirdly: “ In general we can learn enough 
to be satisfied that the spirit which animated 
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the baronial party was not the spirit which 
animated the Archbishop. That its programme 
was so moderate, so firmly grounded in fact, 
and so enduring, is of itself enough to show 
that it was the outcome of long deliberation, 
not solely concocted in haste or passion, but 
derived from saner counsels.” 

Many barons were themselves well versed 
in the common law and were sustained by 
technical advice from men of the school of 
Glanvill and Hubert Walter. In November 
1214, at Bury St. Edmunds, the barons form- 
ally endorsed as their guide the Charter of 
Henry I. The Oath of Winchester constituted 
a reminder of its contents and principles. The 
Archbishop and the Marshal, as intermediaries, 
advised John’s acceptance. Then came the 
agitation for the creation of a commission of 
thirty-eight barons and John’s ill-timed offer 
to submit the issue to the arbitration of four 
from each side under papal presidency. The 
King’s vacillation in the vital spring of 1215 
thrust the Archbishop from the paths of 











conciliation to those of resistance. There 
followed Runnymede and all that Runnymede 
implies and the Great Charter on which, as 
Bishop Stubbs has suggested, the whole of 
the corstitutional history of England is but a 
commentary. 

This is not the place for detailed analysis 
of the sixty-three clauses of Magna Charta. 
In this field, W. S. McKechnie’s Magna 
Charta has long held sway. Even with the 
passage of seven and a half centuries, its 
thirty-ninth clause remains the principal 
bulwark of traditional English liberties. “ No 
free man may be taken or (and) imprisoned, or 
ousted of his lands, or outlawed, or banished, 
or hurt in any way; nor will we go against him, 
nor send our officers against him, save by law- 
ful judgment of his peers or (and) by the law 
of the land.” And again: “To no man shall 
we sell, to no man shall we deny, or delay, 
right or justice.” Trial by the “law of the 
land,” as Sir Maurice Powicke has indicated, 
comprised, not merely trial by ordeal and 
battle, but all the established legal forms. The 
clause was directed against new techniques of 
arbitrary arrest introduced in 1195, four years 
before the death of King Richard I and the 
accession of John. Trial by jury was confirmed 
to all who sought it by Clause 36 of John’s 
Charter (Clause 29 of the Charter of Henry III 
in the re-issue of 1225). The villein was speci- 
fically protected against excessive amercement 
by Clause 20 of John’s Charter (Clause 15 
of Henry’s). Clause 23 (18) defended the 
villager against unjust exaction of the corvée. 
Moreover, after Magna Charta, even as before, 
the baron who slew a serf, whether his own or 
another’s, would suffer the penalty for murder. 
It is wrong to contend, as some publicists of our 
age have contended, that the Charter conferred 
new rights upon the higher feudal orders. 
That was not so. The baron secured no rights 
over his serfs that he did not already possess. 
It is true that approximately one-fourth of the 
provisions of the Charter safeguarded the 
baronage against royal extortion. But what is 
fundamental is that Magna Charta was granted 
to “all free men.” The words that Hallam 
employed over a century ago in discussing the 
writ of Habeas Corpus apply in equal measure 
to the principles of Magna Charta: “ If ever 


temporary circumstances or the doubtful plea 
of political necessity shall lead men to look 
upon its denial with apathy, the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our Constitution 
will be effaced.” That is indeed the case, and 
at every stage the hand of Stephen Langton 
revealed itself. 

Whether or not it was self-evident to his 
contemporaries, Langton was at that time 
involved in yet another conflict. Could he 
reconcile his duty as Primate of England with 
his duty as a Cardinal of Rome ? Under the 
benign dispensation of a new Pope, Honorius 
III, no such dilemma remained. In the days 
of Innocent, there had been three principal 
themes for controversy. First came the hardy 
perennial — irregularities in ecclesiastical 
appointments. Secondly, there was the protes- 
tation of over-much harshness in the plans for 
the restitution of the ablata—the property 
seized by King John before the removal of the 
interdict. Thirdly, there was the problem 
posed by Langton’s personal unpopularity in 
Rome—an unpopularity founded on his objec- 
tion as an Englishman to the recognition of the 
Pope as feudal suzerain. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that to a Pope preoccupied with the 
cause of a Christian revival, and with his own 
sensational and ambitious ideas for the forth- 
coming Council of the Lateran, even the Great 
Charter of English Liberties was at best a 
mean and parochial thing. Furthermore, 
Innocent did not hear until very late of 
Langton’s self-imposed task as mediator, nor 
of the occupation of London, nor even of the 
promulgation of the Great Charter. John 
consented to Langton’s mission to the Great 
Council at Rome; and Langton was already 
about to sail when Pandulf and the Bishop of 
Winchester, a pretty consistent reactionary, 
took action, as we have seen, against him. He 
was suspended and did not return until the 
spring of 1218, when the King was dead and 
the kingdom thus purged of civic strife. The 
advent of Pope Honorius III and of the young 
King Henry III renewed, and consolidated, 
the status of the Archbishop as the First 
Elder of Church and State. 

But Honorius looked askance at the irregu- 
larities which had characterized young Henry’s 
coronation. To correct such abuses, he ordered 
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n 1220 a second coronation. Langton having 
readily agreed, the ceremony took place on 
Whit Sunday, May 17th, 1220. A second 
ceremony perhaps even more dear to the 
Archbishop’s heart was timed for the same 
year. On July 7th, 1220, fifty years after the 
martyrdom, the relics of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
were translated to his own Cathedral Church 
of Canterbury. Such was the pomp that a 
worthy chronicler averred “there could be 
nothing like it since Solomon’s time.” 

Soon after Michaelmas, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop departed yet again for Rome. He had 
three demands to make upon the Pope: first, 
that any seizure of the metropolitan dignity 
within the southern province by the Primate 
of York should once more be forbidden; 
secondly, that papal claims in the matter of 
prevision be never again exercised in the same 
province; and, thirdly, that, during his own 
lifetime, no resident l2gate again be sent to 
England. Honorius concurred in the English- 
man’s declaration of independence. Pandulf 
retired. It ought, none the less, to be inter- 
polated that there is no evidence to suggest that 
the Papacy claimed an axiomatic right, by 
reason of John’s surrender, to keep a legate 
permanently stationed on English soil. England 
might be construed as an integral part of the 
Patrimony of St. Peter. But the successors of 
Innocent were to hearken to the advice of the 
King’s counsellors, many of whom were 
zealots for the Magna Charta as re-issued in 
1225—henceforth a symbol not only of custom 
but of good government too. There followed 
a long and contentious debate with Walter de 
Grey, the Archbishop of York; but this learned 
dispute begat no sanctions on either side. The 
Constitutions of Stephen Langton and his 
provincial canons are among the glories of the 
history of Church government, and in April 
1222, Stephen opened in person the Church 
Council of Osney. In consequence he was so 
busy that he even neglected a formal visitation 
throughout his province. 

After Epiphany in 1223, we witness yet 
again the spectacle of the elderly Archbishop 
assuming the leadership of the baronage, in a 
campaign for Henry III’s confirmation of the 
Charter. This time the anti-Charter barons 
were the insurgents. Brewer, who had long 
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protested against restraints on the excesses of 
royal ministers, roughly declared: “The 

Charter was extorted by violence, and is there- 

fore invalid.” To which casuistry Langton 

tartly replied: “‘ William, if you loved the 

King, you would not thus thwart the peace of . 
his realm.” Langton then scored a palpable 

hit against the opposition by asking the Pope 

to declare Henry III of age, and the Bull duly 

arrived in April while Langton was abroad on 

his Norman mission to King Louis VIII. The 

Earl of Chester and Fulkes de Breauté, violently 

disapproving, as they did, the Charter and its 

principles, attempted to seize the Tower, but 

subsequently withdrew to Waltham. They 

persisted in their refusal to be reconciled with 

the justiciar Hubert de Burgh. Meanwhile, 

the Archbishop was sustaining, against both 

Fulkes and the Pope, the cause of Fulkes’ wife, 

who had appealed to Canterbury for protec- 

tion against the claims of a husband to whom 

she had been married against her will. On St. 

Stephen’s Day Langton excommunicated the 

disturbers of the peace. Here Langton’s earlier 

teaching in the Paris of the first decade of the 

century is highly apposite. Whatever the King’s 

subjects might think of the justice of the royal 

cause, they ought, Langton had argued, to 

follow him against a castle, if its lord had been 

adjudged by lawful process. Hence the Arch- 

bishop concurred in the grant of a tax on spiri- 
tualities for a secular purpose. For Poitou was 
once more aflame. Hubert de Burgh, on 

October 3rd, 1224, had demanded one-fifteenth 
from the clergy as well as the laity for the 
conduct of the war. The Archbishop and the 
barons gave their consent—but subject, as 
could be expected, to the condition that the 
confirmation of Magna Charta be completed 
at once. The demand was fulfilled. The aged 
Primate was on such terms with the young 
King that, when in 1228 he offered three thous- 
and marks as compensation for the recovery of 
certain privileges of the see of Canterbury 
which, in the recent disorders, had fallen into 
desuetude, Henry III forthwith remitted the 
sum. His must have been a strongly argued case. 
But Henry had a name for generosity. It was 
in this year, too, at Slindon in Sussex, that this 
great ecclesiastical architect of British civil 
freedom was taken sick and died. 








the Turks in 1683, Vienna was in a mood to 

show off. The Habsburgs wanted to display 
their power, the Church the triumph of its 
counter-reformation, the aristocrats and rich 
merchants, who gathered to Vienna from the 
distant lands of the Empire, their riches and 
their taste. Gorgeous triumphal arches, monu- 
ments and palaces sprang up to satisfy this 
new “ Baulust.” There was no more need for 
sobriety; architects let soar their imagination. 
This new era of exhibitionism and self-glorifica- 
tion found in Baroque architecture—aptly 
described by Sacheverell Sitwell as “ bastard 
and romanticized classicism” — a_ perfect 
medium of expression. Originally, Italians 
were commissioned to build new palaces and 
churches, and tc alter and embellish old Ger- 
man Gothic buildings; then, Austrians took 
their place. The first and most eminent Aus- 
trian architect to overcome his Italian rivals 
by successfully adapting the “ Stilo borro- 
minesco”? to his native land was Johann 
Bernard Fischer von Erlach, sometimes referred 
to as the German Palladio. 

Johann Bernhard Fischer, later Fischer von 
Erlach,! was the son of Sebastian Fischer, a 
Graz (Styria) turner, carpenter and minor 
sculptor, by his second wife, the widow Maria 
Erlacher, nee Khratschmair. The exact date 
of his birth is not known, but his baptism certi- 
ficate is dated July 20th, 1656. His godfather, 
Bernhard Canal, was an influential personage 
at court who later may have assisted his godson 
in obtaining his rapid court appointment. 
Little is known of the young Johann Bernhard’s 
early life. It is supposed that he assisted his 
father in his work, which included the carving 
of intricate rosettes for ceiling decoration, and 
other minor carpentry and sculptor’s jobs 
mainly in connection with the reconstruction 
work which was in progress in Schloss Eggen- 
berg, outside Graz. It was at this Palace that 
the young Fischer first came into contact with 
the fashionable fresco painters and stucco 


I: THE FIFTY YEARS FOLLOWING the defeat of 


1 In about 1702 the Emperor Leopold I honoured 
Fischer who chose to add his mother’s surname by 
her. first marriage to his name. His son, Joseph 
Emmanuel (born in 1693, the third child by Fischer’s 
first marriage), who carried out many of his father’s 
plans after his death, dropped the “‘ von Erlach ” 
in 1735 when he was made a baron by the Emperor 
Charles VI. 
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artists of the day—the Italians Carlone and 
Serenio and his fellow Styrian Weissenkirchner. 
The connection with the Eggenberg family 
threads its way throughout the architect’s life. 
It was Prince Johann Christian von Eggen- 
berg’s relative by marriage, Philip Sigismund 
von Dietrichstein, who became Fischer’s patron 
and assisted his son; while Dietrichstein’s two 
daughters—the one after the other’s death— 
married Count Wenzel Gallas, who in 1707 
commissioned Fischer to build his palace in 
Prague. Fischer’s standard biographer, Ilg, 
believes that the young architect studied in 
Prague before going to Italy, and, if this is so, 
it would be through the Eggenbergs (Prince 
Johann Christian von Eggenberg married a 
Princess Schwarzenberg), who spent much of 
their time in the Bohemian capital, that these 
studies would have been arranged. 

From about 1682 to 1685 the young Fischer 
studied in Italy, in Rome and in Naples, mainly 
under the Tirolian architects and fresco 
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“* An intellectual . . . 
who numbered Leibniz among his 
friends.’ FISCHER VON ERLACH 


Drawing from a medal, in the National Library, Vienna 


The century that elapsed 
between the defeat of the Turks 
wutside Vienna 

ind the Rise of Napoleon 

vas a great age for Austria, 
in the arts and in music 

as well as in political power. 
Mrs Henderson in this article 
examines the founder of 

the Austrian Baroque 

school of architecture 


who changed the face of Vienna 


painters the Schors.* Under the Schors, Fischer 
not only studied the fashionable Baroque 
movement—the works of Borromini and 
Bernini and their followers Guarini and 
Fontana—but also the works of those whom he 
was later to refer to as: “ The illustrious 
founders, Palladius, Sertius, Donatus, 
Ligarius.”* The Schors introduced Fischer 
to the famous art patron and antiquarian, the 
Marchese del Carpio, Spanish minister to the 
Vatican and later Viceroy of Naples. This 
introduction enabled the young student to 
make a careful study of the Marchese’s collec- 


* Johann Paul and his brother Egyd Schor were 
engaged on fresco work for the Pope and for the 
Princes Colonna and Borghese. Johann Paul’s sons 
Philip and Christoph worked for the Viceroy in 
Naples. Philip, who was Fischer’s tutor, erected the 
upper part of the fagade of S. Antonio dei Portoghese 
n Rome, his brother Christoph later became the 
King of Spain’s court architect. 

* By the time Fischer arrived in Italy both 
Borromini and Bernini had died, Borromini in 1667 
and Bernini in 1680. 


















tion of ancient coins and vases, and many of his 
detailed drawings of these are reproduced in 
his Plan for a Civil and Historical Architecture 
(first published in 1721). Here he stresses the 
value for architects of studying carefully the 
fragments of antiquity because, “ by viewing 
a skeleton we readily form a judgment of the 
size and frame of the body which formerly 
clothed it.” Throughout his career Fischer 
often used the antique “ skeleton,” clothing it 
in baroque frills. 

In 1682 Fischer’s first known work was 
commissioned. The Marchese del Carpio asked 
him to design a coin portraying on the one side 
the last of the Spanish Habsburgs, Charles II, 
and on the reverse his first wife Maria Ludovica 
Bourbon. The coin is delicately modelled with 
infinite detail in the true Baroque style. 

In 1687 Fischer was back in Vienna, perhaps 
drawn to his homeland by the great Bauwurm 
which was invading the capital. He was im- 
mediately appointed the Emperor’s archi- 








Fischer’s first major work 





By courtesy of the National Library, Vienna 


The Hall of the Ancestors (1690) with 
its complex interior and stern, solid 
fagade, was inspired by drawings 

of ancient Roman architecture 
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tectural engineer (Kazserliche Hofingenieur) under 
Ludovico Ottavio Burnacini, a stage designer. 
It was from Burnacini’s drawings that Fischer 
executed the fantastic Trinity column in tke 
Graben (1687-93), which the Emperor Leopold 
I commissioned to commemorate the end of 
the plague. Resembling the guglia of Southern 
Italy yet with even more disrespect for tradi- 
tional architecture, the column is a monument 
of extravagant fancy where stone and marble 
are manipulated for the sole purpose of satis- 
fying the artist’s whim. There is evidence that 
the column was the work of several artists and 
that Fischer had to abandon it before it was 
finished to take up his appointment as archi- 
tectural tutor to the Crown Prince Joseph. At 
this time he also assisted the French fresco 
painter, Louis Dorigny, who was working for 
the great Commander, Prince Eugéne. Baroque 
art admits of no dividing line between archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, and in these 
early years Fischer was gaining experience of 
the whole Baroque scale. 

In 1690 when Joseph was crowned King of 
the Romans, which made him officially heir to 
the Empire, Fischer won his final victory over 
all other Italian rival architects. There was an 
open competition for designs for a triumphal 
arch to celebrate the occasion. Fischer’s florid, 
romanticized Roman arch, with its deep central 
oval arch embraced on either side by smaller 
arches, its multitude of detail—Trajan columns, 
archangels, gods and warriors—was acclaimed 
as an architectural revolution, and his fame at 
last firmly established. This coincided with 
Fischer’s first major work, the Hall of the 
Ancestors in Frain near Briinn in Moravia. 
Like his triumphal arch, it repeats the central 
oval motif with the smaller arches on either 
side. The inspiration for both these works can 
be traced back to drawings of old Roman ruins 
in Etienne du Pérac’s Vestigii della Roma 
Anticha, published in 1575. The protruding 
oval hall of the Ancestors has a stern, solid 
facade, while the interior is a complex maze of 
alternate windows and niches, crowned by a 
dome which is pierced by a ring of deep oval 
windows that catch and throw back the light 
from all angles. 

In 1693 Fischer’s first work in Salzburg was 
begun, the doorway of the Hofstallkaserne, in 
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By courtesy of the National Library, Vienna 


The University Church, Salzburg (1694-96) 
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By courtesy of the National Library, Vienna 
First plans for the Palace of the Schénbrunn, 1721 
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the true Szilo borrominesco. Based on the 
Roman arch, its motif later influenced Pran- 
dauer’s portals of Melk and St. Florian. The 
emphasis on the central window over the con- 
cave, convex, concave curve of the central 
doorway is similar to that of the Palais Stratt- 
mann which Fischer built in Vienna in 1692-3. 

Work was begun on Fischer’s first church, 
the church of the Holy Trinity in Salzburg, 
in 1694 and terminated in 1709. The ground 
plan is that of a cross with a central oval dome. 
The facade has a centre concave curve, flanked 
on either side by square towers rising higher 
than the dome. The centre doorway is simple, 
relying only on four Corinthian columns, which 
rise up in pairs on either side of the central 
window, for decoration. 

More dramatic is Fischer’s University 
Church in Salzburg (1694-6). Its semi-circular 
facade juts out like a diadem, while on either 
side its two towers are crowned with delicate 
half-moon balconies, resembling miniature 
Venetian bridges. The latter are said to have 
been inspired by Guarini’s designs for his 
church in Casale, S. Filippo Neri. The altar, 
an elegant tier of billowy rayed clouds, recalls 
Bernini’s in St. Peter’s, Rome. Fischer’s later 
works in Salzburg include the church of St. 
John’s Hospital, the Ursulinerinnen church and 
the altar in the Franciscan church. The first 
two repeat Fischer’s Lieblingsmotif—a triple 
entrance porch, embraced by two turrets, flat 
Corinthian pilasters lining the facade, stone 
being used only for the pilasters’ pedestals, for 
the door and window frames and for the voluted 
consoles. The altar for the Franciscan church 
is almost a replica of the design for the doorway 
of the Hofstallkaserne. 

Some time between 1693 and 1694 Fischer’s 
masterpiece of Lustgebaude, or pleasure palace, 
was built. It is the small palace of Egelhart- 
stetten in Niederweiden. The two rectangular 
wings are linked to the central oval hall by two 
square antechambers. The imposing oval hall 
lies thus like a precious egg in a rectangular 
nest—emphasizing its oval structure even more. 
The palace’s perfect proportions are similar to 
those of the early Roman masterpieces.* 


‘For the 300th anniversary of Fischer’s birth it 
was decided to rebuild Egelhartstetten which had 
been partly destroyed by fire. But as work started 
this year a second fire mysteriously broke out and the 
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At about this time, too, Fischer designed 
the glorious gate of Atlantes® or Belvedere for 
the Liechtenstein Palais garden in Vienna 
which closely resembled his romantic triumpha! 
arch of 1690. He also drew the first plans for 
the Imperial Palace of Schénbrunn—a master- 
piece of frivolity and extravagance—which if 
executed would have outshone Versailles, but 
which the Emperor rejected owing to the vast 
costs.® 

Fischer’s output was so prolific after 1694 
that it is almost impossible to list his works, 
and experts differ as to what was actually 
Fischer’s work and what was merely inspired 
by him as the founder of Baroque in Austria. 
Further, many of his designs were executed 
after his death by his son, Joseph Emmanuel. 
Among the most important works which 
Fischer designed as “ chief court inspector for 
palace and pleasure house building ” were the 
Schwarzenberg Palace, Prince Eugéne’s winter 
Palace, the Schénborn or Batthyany Palace, 
the Trauthson Palace, the Béhmische Hof- 
kanzlei, and finally the Hofbibliothek and the 
Karlskirche. These buildings completely trans- 
figured the former Gothic city of Vienna, 
imparting to it a special flavour of Austrian 
Baroque which it retains to this day. 

The design for the Schwarzenberg Palace 
was based on the Orthodox cross motif from 
St. Sophia which Fischer later reproduced in 
his History of Architecture. The whole 
structure is similar to Jean Marot’s plans for 
the Turny Palace in Burgundy, though Marot 
appears to have paid greater attention to the 
interior, while Fischer, as usual, was more 
interested in the facade with its projecting 
porch, similar to that of the University Church 
in Salzburg. The winter palace of Prince 
Eugéne, which Fischer built with his great rival 
Johann Lucas von Hildebrand,’ is a master- 


reconstruction had to be abandoned, leaving this 
small haunted masterpiece with its exquisite oval 
hall exposed to the giant screeching rooks who have 
claimed it. 

5 Destroyed in 1873. 

® Work on a more sober design of Fischer’s was 
started in 1695 and continued until Joseph’s death, but 
the building as it now stands was only finally completed 
much later under the Empress Maria Theresa. 

7 Johann Lucas von Hildebrand, born in Genoa 
1666, worked in Prague and Vienna. His master- 
piece is Prince Eugéne’s summer palace, the 
Belvedere, in Vienna. 
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V. Griessmaier, Schroll, Vienna 


From ‘' Osterreich, Landschaft und Kunst,” by 


The Karlskirche: Fischer’s plans for this superbly ambitious structure, “ a marriage of East and 
West,” were accepted by the Emperor Charles VI in 1716 
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From ‘‘ Wiener Barockpalaste,”” by B. Grimschitz, Wiener Verlag, 1947 


The Trauthson Palace, “‘ the most intricately decorated of Fischer’s fagades 


piece of architectural dexterity. Fischer 
managed to make this palace, built in so narrow 
a street that it can only be viewed obliquely, 
worthy of its great owner. Flat Ionic pilasters 
rise from the noble étage, the windows are fes- 
tooned with carvings of warriors’ helmets and 
standards, the three doorways are capped with 
balconies resting on voluted consoles and gar- 
landed with putti and vases. The main windows 
are crowned by gigantic crests. To make up for 
the sober approach to the palace, there is an 
imposing staircase with bowed atlantes sup- 
porting the balustrades. 

The Batthyany Palace has a sterner facade, 
only the centre being decorated. Pilasters of a 
strange origin rise up from the main floor. 
The chief window is crowned by a giant crest. 
Below the balustrade there is a triple entrance, 
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the central semi-circular arched door is flanked 
by two rectangular doors over which hang 
two deep oval niches designed for ancient 
vases. 

The Trauthson Palace, which was later the 
home of the most colourful of the Emperors’ 
guards—the Hungarian mounted guard—is 
perhaps the most intricately decorated of 
Fischer’s facades. Yet it still maintains its 
classic line—the projecting centre with its 
decorated pediment, the flat Ionic pilasters 
lining the semi-circular arched windows of 
the main floor and rising from these to the 
cornice, and the balustrade over the triple 
entrance which again repeats the semi-circular 
arch motif. The windows along the noble 
étage are enhanced by rich plaster decorations 
of plumed helmets and heraldic emblems. 

















The most beautiful of Fischer’s doorways 

s that of the Béhmische Hofkanzlei—the 
yresent Ministry of Interior in Vienna. The 
ye is focused on the central semi-circular 
irched doorway by a mass of decorative detail 
—the pediment, the finely carved Corinthian 
vilasters, the draped, reclining caryatids, the 
crowns and lions and finally the stooping 
itlantes lining the triple entrance. 

In Prague in 1707 work was begun on 
Fischer’s Clam Gallas Palace. Its main beauty 
is its fagade. This has two end pavilions, with 
triple windows and atlantes supporting the 
balustrades, and a stern central tract comprising 
a classical carved pediment and _ intricately 
chiselled Ionic pilasters. 

In 1721 Fischer’s Entwurf einer Historischen 
Architektur—A plan of civil and historical 
architecture — was published.* Of the five 
books,® the fourth, Modern Studies and Struc- 
tures by the Author, and the fifth, Specimens 
of Urns and Vases, are the most interesting 
because they contain Fischer’s own designs of 
works, many of which were never executed, 
including the first plans of Schénbrunn. In his 
preface, Fischer shows bitterness at the rejec- 
tion of some of his dreams and says that his 
book is intended, “ only as a kind of amusement 
at a time when the wars with which His 
Imperial Majesty was taken up, left little time 
or employment for civil architecture.” 

In 1716, when Austria was at peace with 
France, Fischer won a second victory over rival 
architects when his design for the Karlskirche 
was chosen by the Emperor Charles VI. Refer- 
ring to this victory the Emperor’s Antiquarian, 
Heraeus, wrote approvingly to Leibniz: “ Sa 
Majesté Impériale vient de donner une preuve de 
son bon gotit décisif en se déclarant contre beau- 
‘oup d’autres pour les desseins de M. de Fischers 
touchant I’église de St. Charles . . . voila un bon 
préjuger pour les arts.” The inspiration for the 


*It was published in English in 1730 and again 
n 1737, the translation being made by Thomas 
Lediard, ‘‘ Secretary to His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary in Lower Germany.” 

® Book 1, contains Ancient Jewish, Egyptian, 
Syrian, Persian, and Grecian Edifices and Monu- 
nents; Book 2, the Ancient and least known Roman 
3uildings; Book 3, Buildings of the Arabians, Turks, 
tc., modern Persian, Siamese, Chinese and Japanese 
rchitecture. 
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Karlskirche is Roman—but Ilg is perhaps 
right in tracing it back not to a building but 
to a painting of a building the painting by 
Paris Bordone in the Imperial collection which 
was in Charles VI’s possession entitled “‘Gladia- 
tors’ Battle.” For the facade, which has today 
become an emblem of Vienna, is something 
beyond architecture and more like a painting 
come to life. The church is a marriage of east 
and west, the marriage of the eastern mosque, 
with its dome and towering minarets, and the 
Roman Pantheon, with its pediment, columns, 
semi-circular arches and dome. When the 
Emperor Charles VI commissioned the church 
—a votive offering to the patron saint of the 
plague as the second epidemic spread through 
the city in 1713—Fischer had in mind the 
combination of various symbols which would 
interpret the Emperor’s reign. Thus the two 
columns, copies of the Trajan column in Rome, 
represent the pillars of Hercules which Charles 
VI had tried without success to capture during 
his attempt to win the crown of Spain. (One 
of them, Gibraltar, fell to the British.) The 
reliefs on the columns, illustrating the scenes 
from the life of St. Charles Borromaeus, recall 
the triumph of the Counter-Reformation, while 
the combination of the cupola and the Corin- 
thian portico, copies of the temples of antiquity, 
pay homage to the Emperor as ruler of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

Fischer’s last major work was the plan for 
the Hofburg or Imperial Palace. Work started 
in 1722 and was continued after Fischer’s 
death from his plans but was only finally 
completed at the end of the last century. There 
are three wings; the left contains apartments, 
the centre the Imperial Library, and the right 
the Ball-room and Riding School. The Library, 
which holds the magnificent leather and gilt 
volumes of Prince Eugéne’s private library, is 
Fischer’s masterpiece. Sitwell has called it: 
“The finest library design in the world.” 
In the central oval Gala-room, Fischer has 
attained a perfect fusion of the arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and carving. The 
majestic white columns at either end of the 
room blend with the bold frescoes of Daniel 
Gran, and the whole is enhanced by the rich 
stucco, the carved bookcases and the coiling 
staircases which lead up to the walnut gallery, 














Monumental staircase with sphinx and caryatids, in 
the Trauthson Palace, later occupied by the Hungarian 








mounted guard 


The facade is simple, in French pre-classical 
style, with stucco Ionic pilasters rising from 
the first floor. 

Fischer’s critics claim that whenever he 
attempted anything in the French style it 
brought him bad luck—such as the rejected 
first plan for Schénbrunn—and that it was the 
Hofburg wing which was to contain the Riding 
School that worried the old architect and hast- 
ened his death. However, just before he died 
Fischer designed a charming fountain, in the 
form of a baldachino, in the Hohe Markt, and 
its ease and purity of design show no sign of 
declining powers. 

Fischer died on April 5th, 1723, after a long 
illness. The exact place of his burial in St. 
Stephens in Vienna is not known. He died a 
bitter man, disinheriting his second wife, whom 









Wiener Barock; 


From ' 





he had married in 1705 after the death of his first 
wife, mother of his four children. 

Until his last years Fischer had been a 
gentle kindly man, an intellectual—unlike his 
predecessors in Austrian architecture—who 
numbered Leibniz among his friends. Prince 
Schwarzenberg once said of him, “ few in this 
land can compare with the Emperor’s archi- 
tect, Fischer von Erlach, yet he surely has a 
screw loose in his head.” Perhaps it was this 
screw which enabled Fischer in thirty years to 
transform permanently the pattern of Vienna, 
to inspire a school of Austrian craftsmen, and 
to awaken in the Austrians that passionate 
desire for rotund and decorative detail which 
makes them to this day bedeck everything from 
peasant furniture to chocolate cakes with 
cherubs, bows, garlands and roses. 


Fagade of Prince Eugéne’s Winter Palace, home of 
one of the most famous generals in the Imperial service 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NOT “ TODAY AS HISTORY ” 
SIR, 
The conflicting appeals for more and for less 
twentieth-century history will perhaps reassure you 
that the distribution of your favours among suc- 
cessive periods is not unreasonable. A rough analysis 
of your index for 1956 shows about half as many 
articles devoted to the half-century that has just 
passed as to the nineteenth century, which com- 
manded rather more attention than the eighteenth 
and perhaps twice as much as the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth;.while the medieval and ancient periods were 
by no,means neglected. This seems a proper propor- 
tion: we do not want a view of history completely 
cut off from our own day, but to concentrate on 
contemporary or near contemporary happenings 
would be the negation of history. 

“The Jordan Coup d’Etat: March Ist, 1956” 
was not, one may hope, an indication that your 1957 
programme is to make concessions to the clamour for 
contemporaneity but merely an interesting digression 
from your main course. It is surely (as I think Sir 
Winston Churchill said of his volumes on the last 
war) not history but material for history. The vivid 
eye-witness account is, of course, of absorbing 
interest to the reader who looks for current affairs 
and may be valuable to the future historian, who will, 
perhaps, be particularly grateful for the light thrown 
on the whole situation by the casual remark “‘ Since 
nothing but Arabic was spoken, much of this oratory 
passed over the heads of the British audience.” But, 
apart from the inevitably one-sided viewpoint, the 
recurrence of qualifications like “‘ doubtless,” “ there 
is good reason to believe,” “‘ must have been,” as 
well as frank reservations such as “history will 
show ” and “ it remains to be seen,”’ would seem to 
indicate that the matter is not yet ready for history. 
Please do not turn History Topay into TopDAy As 
HISTORY. 

Yours, etc., 
E. E. Dopp, 
Bingley, Yorks. 


MISS BELL’S ACADEMY—WINNINGTON 
HALL, CHESHIRE 
SIR, 

We should be interested to know if any of your 
readers could tell us anything about Miss Bell or 
the Academy for young ladies which is known to 
have been at Winnington Hall between 1855 and 
1870, 

The Hall was at that time the property of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley and in 1870 it was put up for 
sale and later acquired by Brunner, Mond and Co., 
now incorporated in Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd 


The Alkali Division of ICI is interested in com- 
piling a history of the Hall and would welcome any 
information concerning Miss Bell and the Academy 
or any other phase of the Hall’s development. 


Yours, etc., 
A. S. IRVINE, ' 
Winnington, Northwich. 


MARSHAL SAXE 
SIR, 

In the issue for December 1956, p. 860, col. 2, 
Mr. Manchip White rightly draws attention to an 
erroneous statement by the author of The Buried 
Pyramid. I feel sure, therefore, that he will not 
object to my pointing out two inaccuracies in his 
otherwise admirable article on Marshal Saxe, viz.:— 

(a) p. 822, col. 2—DOROTHEA or (to give her 
full name and title) SOPHIA DOROTHEA OF BRUNS- 
WICK AND ZELL, whose affaire with PHILIP, Count 
KOENIGSMARCK is referred to, was the WIFE, not 
the daughter, of GrorGE Louis, ELECTOR OF 
HANOVER and King of England. 

(b) p. 825, col. r1—The war which broke out 
in 1741 was the War of the Austrian Succession, 
not the War of the Spanish Succession. 

I have looked in vain for a correction to these 
errata in the current issue. 


Yours, etc., 
R. D. MERRIMAN, 
Commander R.I.N. (Retd.), 
Reigate, Surrey. 


[The Editors would like to thank a number of other 
readers for drawing attention to the same points.| 


STAGE-COACH RADAR 
SIR, 
I don’t think Dickens saw any problem in coaches 
travelling in the dark. People were not used to much 
in the way of lights, and got along without them as 
best they might. Coachmen would, of course, be 
helped by the horses and their knowledge of the road. 
We have been so spoilt by light that we think it is 
dark when it is not. There is never “ inky blackness.” 
Many townspeople discovered the moon during the 
war-time blackout. As a schoolboy I did a good deal 
of cycling after dark along country roads that had 
neither cats’ eyes, white lines, nor tarmac. A flicker- 
ing oil lamp, when lit, was for the benefit of the 
chance policeman, and certainly not in order to see. 
Top speed, my normal pace, would be well over 
20 m.p.h., and though, of course, I was helped by 
knowledge of the road and the fact that I saw no 
danger, I know that I got along by seeing; otherwise 
it would have been just as easy in fog, which it 
certainly was not. 

I agree with Mr. Huntley that it can be difficult 
in a car. But that is because one sits low down in 
the middle of the vehicle, and behind glass. Mr. 
Huntley should get a car with an upright driving 
position, a short bonnet, and a windscreen that opens 
fully. But I would like to pose a somewhat similar 
eighteenth-century problem, which has always 
puzzled me. How did Wesley manage to preach to 
vast audiences in the open air, when nowadays a 
speaker in a moderately sized hall requires a micro- 
phone and loudspeakers to make himself heard ? 


Yours, etc., 
F. THOMPSON, 
Wendens Ambo, Essex. 














































“is wholly Roman.” This melancholy 

half-truth has been echoed by genera- 
tions of scholars, who were, perhaps, not 
primarily concerned with the moral or socio- 
logical implications it contained. But what in 
fact did Quintilian mean ? Hardly that Rome 
had a monopoly over the satirical vein; Horace 
could claim with some plausibility that the 
Roman satire derived entirely from Athenian 
Old Comedy. Quintilian was a rhetorical 
literary critic; and what he meant was that 
Rome was unique in promoting satire into a 
distinct literary genre, with its own form and 
conventions. He might have added that the 
satire was Rome’s sole original contribution to 
the history of literature. It did not occur to 
him—as it should to us—that this phenomenon 
reflected gravely on the society which threw 
it into such peculiar prominence.! 

In considering Roman satire today, we are 
handicapped by the radically different moral 
and ethical assumptions which lie behind the 
Christian tradition. It is fruitless to cast the 
shadow of Original Sin over the Roman social 
scene, and then charge Roman satirists with 
spiritual nihilism for being apparently in- 
different to it. Our notions concerning slavery 
or physical cruelty must likewise be modified 
when evaluating contemporary criticisms of a 
world which took both for granted as part of 
the natural order. 

Yet, when all such allowances have been 
made, it is still difficult to see Rome’s history 
through the satirists’ eyes without experiencing 
a certain horror—not so much at the tediously 
repetitive list of vulgar excesses, but at the 
moral vacuum which they imply; not so much 
at misguided beliefs as at a total absence of 
beliefs. Wealth is the sole criterion: “‘ money 
first, virtue second,” Horace wrote; “ every- 


‘ Ss" AT LEAST,” QUINTILIAN declared, 


' Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 10.1.93; Horace, Sat. 
1.4.1-8; cf. J. W. Duff, Roman Satire (1937), p. 20. 

2 Satyricon, 116 (tr. M. Heseltine). Petronius 
wrote in the first century A.D.; the practice, though 
mentioned by Republican authors, had not then 
attained the proportions it was to assume under the 
Empire. 

3 The justice of this remark may be deduced from 
the energetic efforts made by Augustus and the early 
Emperors to maintain the free birth-rate, by such 
time-honoured bribes as privileges for those with 
three or more children, and by sanctions against 
bachelors. 


Roman Satire 
and 


Roman Society, 
I: The Republican 


Tradition 


Both before and after the fall of the 
Republic, Roman satirists give us an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of the 
society in which they lived, with its 
materialism, its opportunism, its 


unceasing pursuit of power and wealth. 
By PETER GREEN 


thing at Rome has its price,” Juvenal echoes 
him. At one end of the scale the miser, at the 
other the spendthrift, linked by a common 
insatiable itch for acquisition: the spendthrift 
must gather gold-dust if only for the pleasure 
of seeing it run through his fingers. An un- 
pleasant manifestation of this financial obses- 
sion was legacy-hunting—involving as it did 
flattery, sexual exploitation, domestic intrigue, 
sharp litigation and an occasional discreet 
murder. Petronius wrote:* 


*“In this city the pursuit of learning is no 
esteemed, eloquence has no place, economy an 
a pure life do not win their reward in honour 
know that the whole of the men you see in thi 
city are divided into two classes. They are eithe 
the prey of legacy-hunting or legacy-hunter 
themselves. In this city no one brings up children 
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Wall-painting, showing houses and public buildings, from the Villa Boscoreale, near Naples: 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


because anyone who has heirs of his own stock is 
never invited to dinner or the theatre...” 


The paradox of Rome is that of a nation 
whose ruling passion was money, but whose 


educated classes nevertheless ignored and 
despised the means by which their money was 
made. Such an attitude reflects the credo of 
the agricultural aristocrat, who accepts profits 
but refuses to adjust his concepts to new con- 
ditions. Dr. Highet’s strictures on Juvenal can 
profitably be given a wider application here: 

** Since his ideal is the farm which supports its 
owner in modest comfort (or the estates which 
make a man a Knight), he does not realize that 
Italy now lives by imports. And he will not 


understand that the Greco-Roman world was 
built up by the efforts of the shrewd, energetic, 
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competent men who made harbours, highways, 
aqueducts, drainage-systems and baths; who 
cleared the forests and set up the trade-routes; 
who exchanged the products of the far parts of 
the globe and ventured on innumerable dangerous 
voyages.’”4 
Rome, and Italy as a whole, had been—and 
remained by nature—a nation of peasant- 
farmers: shrewd, greedy, harsh, hard-working, 
ignorant of the wider aspects of commerce and 
trade, earthy in their philosophy and ethics. 
When successful wars against Carthage, Greece, 
and other Mediterranean powers brought an 
enormous increase in national wealth as well 
as considerable territorial expansion, these men 


* Gilbert 
p. 136. 


Highet, Fuvenal the Satirist (1954), 
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(Above) Behind the scenes at a satirical drama: mosaic from the House of 


the Tragic Poet, Pompeii 


(Right) HORACE, “* Maecenas’ protégé and Augustus’ mouthpiece . . . a man 
s - Leg ire . 

between two worlds. Contorniate, or ticket-medallion: fourth-century, 

probably after an original portrait: in the British Museum 
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remained fixed in their immemorial ways. 
They continued to govern a growing empire 
by methods barely adequate for a rural 
municipality. 

Now the Romans who wielded this power, 
the men whom the satirists persistently attack, 
directly or by implication, were the members 
of the Senatorial or Equestrian classes. Till 
the close of the Republic Rome was largely 
governed by a handful of old-established 
families, jealous of intrusion, immensely con- 
servative, the repositories of tradition. If the 
Eques could command his rank with a down 
payment of 400,000 sesterces, the would-be 
magistrate had to look to his ancestors. Some 
“new men” broke through the barrier; and 
the death-roll of the Civil Wars made entry 
progressively easier. But for many hundred 
years it was these privileged, chauvinist, 
aristocratic farmers who both profited from 
Rome’s good fortune and dictated how that 
fortune should be used. 

Inevitably, like the Spartans in similar 
circumstances, they were corrupted by success. 
They had responsibility thrust upon them, and 
temptation in its train. This influential minority, 
whose grim self-control had once exceeded 
that of the men they ruled, now launched 
themselves on a tidal wave of self-indulgence. 
Small wonder that the satirist was to remind 
them that authority resided in the person, and 
that neither worth, virtue nor power were guar- 
anteed by a mere hallful of ancestral portraits. 

One influence which they quite justifiably 
suspected was that of Greek philosophy and 
culture. The educated slaves, released among 
these pragmatic overlords, constituted a re- 
doubtable intellectual Fifth Column. As 
Professor R. E. Smith wittily observed, “ the 
nobles in 200 B.c. had eaten the apple of know- 
ledge, and knew themselves to be culturally 
naked.” The virus took only too easily. A 
stultifying system of Greek mythology and 
literary conventions, which had no relevance 
to Italian traditions or needs, was hence- 
forward imposed on Roman literature. This 
both killed immediacy of theme and effectively 
banished the vernacular from the written page. 
Between life and letters a vast barrier of arti- 
fciality, rhetoric and convention was erected, 
which was not to be completely lowered till 


Petronius defied all the rules by writing the 
Satyricon. 

Such are the men—the ruling class of the 
Republic and early Empire—who form the 
main targets for Roman satire. Their character 
remains surprisingly constant from age to age. 
Only in one respect do we find them under- 
going a deep psychological change. Until 
Horace’s day, with the machinery of Republican 
government still working, however corruptly, 
satirists could write more or less as they pleased. 
(It is interesting that Varro stayed in Athens 
during Sulla’s dictatorship.) Under the 
Empire, with its censorship and secret in- 
formers, with supreme power vested in one 
man, a swift descent into subservience becomes 
remarkable.® The satirist remains; but he is 
forced to find an oblique outlet for his spleen, 
a mask behind which to conceal his open 
criticism. If the Republican tradition stood 
for anything apart from reactionary fossiliza- 
tion, the maintenance of the social fabric by 
precedent rather than principle, it was for these 
things: public service, devotion to the State, 
honest dealing, freedom of speech, physical 
courage, personal dignity and honour. In the 
days of Ennius and Lucilius such rights and 
virtues are still present. By Varro’s time they 
are passing away; we see them finally lost 
during Horace’s lifetime. 

But all Roman satirists, Republican or 
Imperial, have one thing in common: none of 
them (with the doubtful exception of Petronius)* 
was Roman-born. Mostly they were from 
Italian provincial towns; Seneca and Martial 
were Spaniards. Thus their standpoint is both 
externalized and more conservative than the 
average: they judge Rome with alien or pro- 
vincial eyes against the severer and more 
old-fashioned rural standards of their own 
impressionable childhoods. This may partly 
explain why their criticisms in general remain so 
remarkably constant throughout three centuries 
and more—from 200 B.C. to A.D. 130, when 
Juvenal probably died. Greed, luxury, gross 
acquisitiveness, lechery, excess in every form: 
in all cases they are the vices of the uneasily 

5 Cf. the illuminating story told by Aulus Gellius, 
Noctes Atticae, 13.13; and G. Boissier, Etude sur la 
vie et les ouvrages de M. T. Varro (1861), pp. 12-13. 


6 But see G. Bagnani, Arbiter of Elegance (1954), 
p. §1. 
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Rabbit with figs: still-life from Herculaneum 


urbanized, confronted with undreamed-of 
abundance. 

Gluttony is both the most persistent and 
the most prominent manifestation of Roman 
self-indulgence. It is also the most notorious. 
Every reader has heard of those dreadful 
banquets, given while the bulk of the popula- 
tion were at bare subsistence level—the 
sturgeon and the oysters, the rich wine cooled 
in snow, the boars and sucking-pigs and kick- 
shaws.’ The revolting practice of vomiting 
in medis rebus, in order to prolong sheer sensa- 
tion beyond normal capacity, can have few 
parallels. Today’s rich rentiers were descended 
from yesterday’s struggling farmers; instinc- 
tively they guzzled the plenty to hand in fear 
of tomorrow’s potential leanness. There is, 
too, the exhibitionism of the parvenu: my 
banquet has more courses than yours; you may 
have mullet, but my mullet is the largest ever. 

The Republican satirists thus had a wide 


* Descriptions are innumerable: v. esp. Martial, 
3.82; Varro, frr. 104, 403-4; Horace, Sar. 2.2, 
passim; Juvenal 6, 413-33, I1.1 ff. 


field open before them. But, as we read their 
work, it rapidly becomes apparent that they 
are neither unacknowledged legislators nor 
true moral judges: they are far too closely en- 
meshed with the civilization and way of life 
which they apparently condemn. There is an 
ambivalent love-hate relationship between them 
and the trends they are satirizing. Of the four 
names we know, it is the rich landowner, 
Varro, who puts his finger most closely on the 
weaknesses and foibles of his own class; but 
even he looks backwards rather than to the 
future, to the fading myth of the agricultural 
Golden Age. 

It is, of course, impossible to expect radical 
criticism from satirists who can conceive no 
other possible palliative for present ills than a 
return to the antigui mores. George Orwell 
observed of Dickens that he did not wish to 
abolish the Bumbles; he merely wanted bigger, 
better, kindlier Bumbles. Similarly in Rome; 
it never occurred to a Roman satirist to suggest 
that the patron-client system was inherent! 
vicious or degrading; he merely wanted more 
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erquisites for the clients.* The Roman 
itirist, one sees, is more liable to be moved 
y personal or party interest than public con- 
‘m—even under the Republic. Abstract 
rinciples elude him; the profit motive is 
vever far distant. Practical advantage is all. 

Thus a materialist civilization is presented 
to us through the eyes of largely materialist 
critics. This perhaps may explain why even 
the earliest Republican satirists foreshadow 
in embryo all the most characteristic vices of 
the Empire. If they condemn physical excess, 
the indulgence of every appetite, they do not 
envisage any radically different way of life, but 
merely plead for moderation in an ethos they 
have no real desire to revolutionize. 

The origins of satire (like the origins of 
Greek tragedy) are shrouded in mystery; they 
probably derive from country drama liberally 
spiced with crude abuse and modified by in- 
fusions of Greek political wit—the parabases of 
Aristophanes, Hipponax’s savage iambics. The 
literary form first crystallizes with Ennius— 
better known to us as an epic poet than a 
satirist—of whose six books of satire, written 
with “a direct and censorious bearing on 
public morals and politics,” we only possess a 
few tantalizing fragments.® Yet these have 
great va‘ue in that they are our sole evidence 
for the tone of satire during the period follow- 
ing the second war against Carthage, after 
200 B.C., when wealth and power first began to 
corrupt Rome. The immediate and inescapable 
truth apparent is that Ennius’ social criticisms 
set the exact pattern that every satirist in the 
future was to adhere to: charges of gluttony 
and corruption, advice to preserve the old 
traditional farming morality. The Republic, 
it seems, was already spiritually bankrupt, even 
if financially solvent as never before. 

With Caius Lucilius, generally regarded by 
his immediate successors as the true father of 
Roman satire, we are on firmer ground: nearly 
1,300 fragments from 30 books are preserved. 
He “ lashed the city,” we are told by Persius; 


* Martial and Juvenal were clientes themselves, 

d proportionately more interested in the subject 
than any of their predecessors. The inference seems 
clear. 

* See E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin 

928), Vol. I, pp. xvii ff. and 382-395, where the 
{ragments are translated. 


and Juvenal goes further in detail: “ When- 
ever Lucilius in a blaze of passion roars upon a 
man with drawn sword, the bearer, whose 
mind is chilled with crimes, blushes while his 
heartstrings sweat with unspoken guilt.”?° 
It is easy, but misleading, to assume from this a 
definite moral standpoint; but fragments and 
corroborative evidence make it quite clear that 
Lucilius was not so much a moralist as a party 
pamphleteer, determined in his outlook by a 
personal allegiance to the powerful Scipionic 
Circle, which probably protected him as a 
resident alien. At the same time his attitude 
was not (as was the case with Martial, Juvenal, 
and even Horace) dictated by financial con- 
siderations: he seems to have been a well-to-do 
landowner, with estates in southern Italy, 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

This fact may go some way to explain 
Lucilius’ ambiguous political position. At first 
sight one would have expected him to be a 
strong if not a revolutionary radical. He was 
writing at the exact period when Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus were challenging the Senate’s 
authority and proposing their radical, Greek- 
inspired schemes for redistribution of land to 
the common people. He also lived through the 
disgraceful and corrupt war against Jugurtha." 
Surely one might have expected a satirist in 
his position to show some _ progressive 
principles ? 

Certain fragments, indeed, give superficial 
support to sxch a notion. ‘“‘ Something im- 
portant—the peozie’s health and prosperity— 
this is Lucilius’ greeting imparted to verses 
such as he can write, and all this with heartiness 
and earnestness.” ‘Corn has failed: the 
people get no bread.” A revealing sequence 
of fragments attacks the nobility:'* “ Wicked- 
ness and wantonness and prodigality take hold 
of these men. . . . They thought they could sin 
unpunished and that it was easy to repulse their 
enemies by virtue of their high birth... . 
They look upon [the common folk] as attacking 
their property and passing into it by marriage.” 


1 Persius, Sat. 1. 114-5 ; Juvenal 1. 165-7 (tr. 
G. G. Ramsay.) 

1! For the strong financial interests of the business 
community in North Africa v. H. Hill, The Roman 
Middle Classes (1952), pp. 61-4, 116 ff. 

2 Lucilius (ed. Warmington), frr. 791-2; 214. 

13 Tbid., frr. 269-272. 














But closer analysis shows that Lucilius’ attacks 
were in fact restricted to Scipio’s enemies 
(who often supported the Gracchi in their 
popular movement) and his praise reserved for 
Scipio’s friends (who no less often opposed 
them). And as a large land-owner himself 
Lucilius had little personal sympathy with the 
Gracchan agrarian reforms. 

This lack of a moral centre is also apparent 
in his more general pronouncements: his shafts 
are launched at random, as the fancy takes him. 
He satirizes the current passion for things 
Greek but is soaked in Hellenisms himself. 
He is equally contemptuous of clients (“ troops 
for hire,” “ munch-murderers”) and their 
patrons. He castigates women’s lax morals and 
lasciviousness, but is ready with a crudely 
practical Roman solution—the brothel—to the 
ineradicable sexual urge. At the same time he 
has a vivid turn of phrase (the nouveaux riches 
are “those whom riches promote, whose 
frowsy little heads riches anoint’), and gives 
us some valuable sociological information: he 
is the first, for example, to chronicle both the 
growing prevalence of male homosexuality 
and the epicene, boyish ideal among women. 
He sets the fashion for all successors—the 
loose hexameter, the indiscriminate yet con- 
ventional attacks, the autobiographical details, 
the wide range of subject-matter, the direct, 
button-holing approach to the reader. His 
gusto and virulence tend to make one forget, 
in his own words, “ what a void exists in the 
heart of things.” 

When we come to Varro, that distinguished 
and prolific polymath whose life stretched from 
the Jugurthine War (116 B.c.) to the Republic’s 
final fall, we glimpse what Roman satire, given 
different conditions, might have become. 
Varro, it is true, says much the same things as 
Lucilius, and is equally nostalgic for the old 
order.!* But he is an incomparably better and 
more original writer; wittier, less inhibited, 
Rome’s nearest approach to Swift, with a firm 
grasp of vernacular. He yearned for the thrift 
and good husbandry of the Old Republic, the 


144 He was criticized for “‘ mulling over the past,” 
and denied the charge (fr. 505); but his own work 
admits it beyond doubt. The fragments are edited 
by F. Buecheler (5th edition, 1912). To the best of 
my knowledge they have never been translated into 
English. 
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age when “ religion was sacred and all thing: 
were chaste,” when men never shaved anc 
women could watch the pot and spin their woo 
simultaneously. 

His attacks on luxury and gluttony have 
vivid and detailed immediacy of treatment 
almost unique in Roman literature: “ Le: 
Jupiter send a fiery thunderbolt through th 
roof of the fishmarket, that great Rome anc 
the gluttons’ great gullets may tremble. . . 
Hungry spendthrifts are burning up Rome as a 
rabble fires a corn-granary.” He knew thai 
mere wealth could never relieve the soul of its 
anxieties ; and unlike most of his contemporarie: 
he had a lively horror of cruelty, bloodshed, anc 
the terror of the sword. His plea for patriotism 
has common sense as well as dignity: “ If any 
man destroy his country, his greater parent, 
[i.e. by engaging in civil war] he is guilty, from 
partisan selfishness, of the crime of the self- 
castrator, or the man who corrupts children .. .”’ 

Yet Varro’s own life betrays the hollowness 
of his words, however sincere they might be. 
Like his friend and contemporary Cicero, he 
was caught up in a clash of political ambitions 
that revealed only too clearly the Roman in- 
ability to take a firm stand on moral principle. 
He sided with Pompey against Caesar when the 
Civil Wars broke on Italy: with the Repub- 
lican Senate’s man against the would-be 
Dictator. He satirized the First Triumvirate 
in a vicious sketch entitled The Three-headed 
Monster. Yet when Pompey failed, Varro sur- 
rendered his Spanish legions peaceably enough 
to Caesar; and after Caesar’s victory he cheer- 
fully accepted a post as Chief Librarian from 
the Dictator’s hands. After Caesar’s death he 
retired altogether from the struggle into 
scholarship. He had not (within the meaning 
of the act) stained his hands in civil war; but 
he had contracted out of the struggle, as the 
Epicureans did, for the benefits of a quiet 
private existence. He was not a coward—his 
early military career proves that amply; he was 
simply not equipped to deal with a ruthless 
world of Realpolitik. 

Nevertheless, Varro’s references to con- 
temporary events have more feeling as well as 
more political immediacy than those of 
Lucilius: he is an apt commentator on the 
death-throes of the Republic. He mistrusted 
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nilitarism, like most intelligent soldiers; he 
leplored the agricultural dislocation and 
yanditry which prolonged civil war produced 
—fields abandoned and weed-ridden, pirates 
oving the seas. Robbed of any constructive 
plan for the future, living only in the glories of 
he past, he became a pessimist and a deter- 
ninist, who believed that deterioration set in 
rom the moment of man’s creation, a process 
culminating in the rottenness of his con- 
remporaries, and promising still worse horrors 
o come. Though he speculated on the nature 
f freedom and servitude, he remained polit- 
ically blind enough to be flatly incredulous at 
the slave rebellions; they offended his sense of 
the fixed order. He could not perceive that the 
times had changed; that the exotic Eastern 
religions he condemned had more to offer 
Rome now than the barren State creed whose 
neglect he so often lamented. 

Varro’s death in 27 B.c. (courted and 
honoured by that wise propagandist Augustus, 
who knew the value to be extracted from so 
venerable a figure) marked the end of an epoch. 
When Octavian assumed the title of “ the 
August,” even the most diehard Republicans 
began to perceive that the Republic as they had 
known it was doomed. What they could hardly 
foresee was that the independence of the writer 
would be profoundly modified under the new 
régime. Ennius, Lucilius and Varro might have 
been ineffectual critics, handicapped by the in- 
eradicable reactionary conservatism which they 
inherited; but they were, on their own terms, 
free critics. Varro felt the first cold blast of 
authoritarianism, and _ discreetly _ retired. 
Horace, the freedman’s son from Apulia, who 
became Maecenas’ protégé and Augustus’ 
mouthpiece, is a man between two worlds: the 
old Republic that was past mending, the new 
Imperialism that compelled rather than solicited 
allegiance. 

It is very easy to gloss over the facts of 
Horace’s career with a haze of warm familiar 
sentimentality. The bare truth is that he fought 
on the wrong side in the Civil War; returned 
to Rome a pauper and an Epicurean; attracted 
attention by his earliest Epodes and Satires; 
was taken up by Maecenas, given financial 
security and social position, not to mention 
imperial backing; and became, with remark- 


From “ Antike Fresken,”’ by 


T. Wiegand, R. Piper & Co., Munich 
1943 


PAQUIUS PROCULUS, a Roman tradesman of the first 
century. From Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum 


able ease and speed, a eulogistic Stoic 
Imperialist. This takes no account, admittedly, 
of the sheer quality of his poetry, nor of the 
possibility that his conversion may well have 
been sincere. But sincere or not, the case of 
Horace is vitally important as a pointer to 
changing conditions. It is clear that a patron 


who controls his protégé’s prosperity (and 
possibly his right to publish) exercises far more 
influence over his writings than, say, Caesar 
could over the wealthy Varro. A cynic might 

















regard the Imperial Odes as the price paid for 
the Sabine Farm. This becomes more applic- 
able as writing grows into a full-time occupa- 
tion, which it never had been under the 
Republic. We are approaching the great divi- 
sion in the history of Roman literature. Horace 
puts the naked truth into the mouth of Treba- 
tius, the lawyer who warns Horace, in a well- 
known dialogue, of the dangers now inherent 
in satire:!> “If such a passion for writing 
carries you away, bravely tell of the feats of 
Caesar, the unvanquished. You will be well 
rewarded for your labours.” 

Even in the early Horatian satires, with their 
praise of Lucilius and personal attacks, one 
perceives the changed climate. There is little 
in Horace that was not in Varro, and much in 
Varro that Horace skilfully avoids. His victims 
are generally unimportant; he gives the un- 
avoidable impression of a pot-valiant /ittérateur, 
more interested in the business of writing than 
the actual world he inhabits. Easily, humor- 
ously, he knocks off the same old foibles of 
ambition, greed, and superstition ; but with 
him the traditional passion for country as 


‘8 Horace, Sat. 2.1.1-§ (tr. H. R. Fairclough). 
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opposed to urban life has become the city- 
dweller’s neurotic dream of a garden suburb 
The Golden Mean is lapsing insensibly intc 
golden mediocrity. 

If Nature abhors a vacuum, she surely pu 
Augustus in a position where the spirituall; 
bankrupt could regard him as their moral norm 
This is what lies behind the gross flattery, th: 
subservience, the grotesque deifications. The 
materialists wanted not only a master but a god 
a supreme moral authority. They were tired o! 
making decisions for which they had no mora 
aptitude, glad to shift the onus of their guilt 
on to Augustus’ broad and dictatorial shoulders. 
A century of civil war had exhausted them, and 
fatally weakened their sense of public respon- 
sibility, as Augustus found to his cost. Horace 
is both the last Republican and first Imperial 
satirist; his fainéant, easy-going expediency 
crossed its moral Rubicon almost without 
noticing it. In my second article I shall deal 
with his successors—the men born under the 
Imperial régime, for whom the Republic was 
only a memory, whose world was centred, not 
on the Senate and Roman people, but on one 
man: benevolent, capricious, murderous or 
insane—Caesar. 


1 '' Antike Fresken 
by T. Wiegand 


From Pompeii: 





















Methodism and 
the Threat of Revolution 
in Britain 








By E. J. HOBSBAWM 


Historians have held that religious Revivalism 
in the late eighteenth century distracted the minds 
of the English from thoughts of Revolution. Mr. 


Hobsbawm expresses a completely different view. 


JOHN WESLEY, 1703-1791; painting by F. Russell 


By courtesy of the Curator of the Wesleyan Museum, London 


the development of a revolutionary  Halévy’s History of the English People supports 
movement, in Britain ? The question this view very strongly. It may therefore be 
has long interested historians. The period useful to elucidate the relations between 
1789-1848 is full of revolutions in all parts of _ Methodism and the threat of revolution in this 
Yestern Europe, but not in Britain, and it Period. 
30 happens to be the period when Methodism We know, of course, that John Wesley and 
stew most rapidly in this country. That the early leaders of his Connexion, as well as 
‘ethodism kept Britain immune from revolu- _ those of Whitefield’s Calvinistic Methodists, 


D: METHODISM PREVENT REVOLUTION, or tion is, indeed, widely believed. The late Elie 























disapproved violently of revolution. They were 
extreme conservatives in politics, opposed not 
merely to social revolution but also to the liberal 
and radical reform which later became so closely 
identified with nineteenth-century British non- 
conformity, to trade unionism and to other 
manifestations of labour activity. Hence it is a 
mistake to argue that the modern labour and 
trade union mevement derives its inspiration 
from Wesley. He would have been shocked by 
it. Cornish Wesleyans were proud that their 
members did not take part in strikes and agita- 
tions. Calvinistic Methodists excommunicated 
supporters of Roman Catholic emancipation 
and members of trade unions. Wesleyans in 
Radical Leicester were Conservative. Govern- 
ment agents were quick to observe that Wes- 
leyans were pillars of the status quo. Indeed, the 
Connexion even fought shy of the militant 
temperance movement which radical non- 
conformity held so dear. Neither Wesley nor 
the early Wesleyans can even be described as 
democratic in their ideas of church organiza- 
tion and propaganda, and between 1797 and 
1849 a number of secessions from the main 
body occurred, mainly for this reason. After 
1850 Wesleyanism was liberalized, and poli- 
tically speaking it became rather more like the 
rest of nonconformity. In its youth and 
“middle period ” (1790 to 1849), however, it 
was quite certainly not so, and this is the period 
with which we are mainly concerned. 

Though there was no revolution in Britain 
in the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, there 
was, nevertheless, a good deal of revolutionary 
feeling in large parts of the country, particularly 


during the bleak half-century from the middle © 


1790’s to the late 1840’s. If the actual outbursts 
of violence were few, limited and rather small, 
it was not because at certain times—for instance, 
during the appalling depression of 1841-2— 
great masses of British citizens were not angry, 
desperate, and ready for almost any political 
action. The strength of Chartism, for instance, 
cannot be measured by the feebleness of the 
actual attempts to translate it into revolt. 

As Lenin argued—a specialist on the subject 
—a deterioration of the conditions of life for 
the masses, and an increase in their political 
activity, is not enough to bring about a revolu- 
tion. There must also be a crisis in the affairs 
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of the ruling order, and a body of revolu- 
tionaries capable of directing and leading the 


movement. Both these were absent. With 
the possible exception of the years immediately 
preceding the Reform Act of 1832, the British 
ruling class never lost control of the political 
situation. It is conceivable that something like 
a “ revolutionary situation ” might have deve- 
loped had the Unreformed Parliament not 
been wise enough to yield peacefully to the 
pressure of the middle class reformers (or to be 
exact, to the pressure of the masses under the 
leadership of the middle class reformers). But 
the House of Lords was wise enough to yield 
and the reforming party quick to make a com- 
promise which gave them perhaps less than 
their most vocal spokesmen—for instance, 
Jeremy Bentham’s followers—had demanded, 
but avoided the unpredictable consequences of 
further mass agitation. As for the revolu- 
tionaries, they were throughout the entire 
period inexperienced, unclear in their minds, 
badly organized, and divided. 

There was thus no revolution, and Wesleyan 
Methodism was hostile to one; but it does not 
follow that the second fact was the cause of the 
first. Methodism was not responsible for the 
moderation and flexibility of the Parliamentary 
politicians or the Utilitarian radicals. Nor can 
it be held responsible for the weaknesses of the 
revolutionary movement among the working 
classes. In order to demonstrate this, it ts 
necessary to discover—in so far as this is 


possible—what effect it had on the politics of 


the British working classes in our period, and 


especially during the two major periods of 


unrest within it, the years from the Luddites 
to Peterloo (1811-1819), and the years from 
1829 to 1849 which covered the Reform agita- 
tion, the great trade union, factory reform and 
anti-poor law movements, Chartism, and the 
major agricultural unrest. This implies an 
answer to the more general question: what 
hold had organized religion, and in particular 
the various nonconformist sects, upon the 
working classes in the period of early indus- 
trialism ? 

The first question we must ask is whethe 
the Wesleyans were numerically strong enoug) 
to make a decisive difference anyway. For it is 
quite clear that the other nonconformist sects 
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** A good deal of Revolutionary feeling”: Capital (above) and Labour (below); a 
Punch cartoon of 1843 


did not share their political conservatism (with 
the exception of the Calvinistic Methodists, 
who were localized in North and Central Wales, 
which was not a major centre of industry). 
The “old dissenters ”°—Independents (Con- 
gregationalists), Baptists of various sorts, 
Presbyterian-Unitarians (who should not be 
confused with the Church of Scotland, which 
had some strength among immigrants on Tyne- 
side)—were totally uncommitted to the support 
of the government, and had no respect what- 
ever for constituted authority as such, which 
still officially discriminated against them in 
various ways. The first three groups had indeed 
long moved towards the “left,” and most 
active supporters of the French Revolution 
had come from among them. Unquestionably 
they became more respectable after the 1790’s 
; they became more numerous. Whether 
re influence of Methodism, which helped to 
evivify them, is responsible for this, and if so, 


to what extent, may be debated. The question 
cannot be answered conclusively. All one can 
say is, that there are many other possible 
reasons why they should have become less 
Jacobin, chiefly the fact that most Englishmen 
between 1793 and 1815 had, for obvious 
reasons, little sympathy for Jacobinism. Hence 
that typical seventeenth-century Puritan, 
Zachariah Coleman, in Mark Rutherford’s 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane complained bitterly 
about “A sad falling off from the days, even 
in my time, when the Dissenters were the in- 
surrectionary class.” Nevertheless, their 
sympathies remained throughout with the 
cause of Radicalism and Reform, and they 
actively supported both. 

The various seceding Methodist groups did 
not sympathize politically with the Wesleyans. 
The Kilhamites or “ New Connexion” (who 
left in 1797) proudly claimed in 1848 that they 
had long anticipated the liberalism which was 

















then all the rage. One of their preachers in 
Northampton had even been jailed in 1816 for 
radical propaganda. The Bible Christians 
(1815) went their own quiet way in Devon and 
other parts of the Southwest, and eventually 
colonized parts of Kent. Theirs, however, was 
the fierce old-testamentary way of the elect 
walking safe from the flames of perdition; and 
such views do not necessarily make for social 
passivity. They were to be active in farm- 
labourers’ unions. The same is true, to an even 
greater extent, of the most serious of the 
seceders, the Primitive Methodists (1811). 
These, the most purely “ proletarian ” of the 
major sects, broke away because the Wesleyans 
were insufficiently democratic in the matter of 
preaching by laymen and women, and opposed 
to the mass propagandist campaigns of the 
great revivalist “camp meetings” which 
American evangelists had introduced. Their 
strongholds were to be among the northern 
miners, the farm-labourers, the Staffordshire 
operatives. Here Primitive Methodism was so 
closely identified with trade unions as to 
become, practically, a labour religion. When 
Lord Londonderry evicted strikers after the 
1844 coal strike, two-thirds of the Durham 
Primitive Methodist circuit became homeless. 
(This was at a time when Wesleyans were con- 
gratulating themselves because their members 
did not take part in strikes except under duress.) 
Whoever was for turning the other cheek, it 
was not the Primitives. Moreover, though 
preachers were debarred from politics, several 
“‘ probably interpreted this to mean that they 
were only prohibited from making speeches in 
the Tory interest.” 

Even among the Wesleyans the rank and 
file were less conservative than their leaders; 
certainly in Leicester. At least one Yorkshire 
minister was only just in time to stop the 
Luddites burying one of their casualties in the 
Wesleyan cemetery, amid political speeches; 
from which we may conclude that Methodists 
were not above machine-breaking. In remote 
areas, where no more congenial sect penetrated 
—as in Dorset—Wesleyans might even become 
trade union leaders, as did the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs. Before the 1850’s, however, this was 
very much the exception. 

How strong, then, were the Wesleyans rela- 
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tively to the other denominations, and to the 
total population (which included a very large 
number of the apathetic and a small minority 
of the secularist) ? 

The only adequate information we have 
about these matters is that of the Religious 
Census of 1851, and it is as well to summarize 
this, therefore, before groping back into less 
well-documented periods. Broadly speaking, 
this gives us the following picture of the indus- 
trial areas.of England and Wales. The large 
cities and some, but by no means all, of the 
backward mining and iron areas were relatively 
unreligious. (That is to say, less than 25 per 
cent of the total population attended divine 
service on the census Sunday.) Bristol, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, Leeds and Liverpool, how- 
ever—the latter on account of its many Roman 
Catholics—showed rather high attendance 
figures. Of the industrial area Lancashire, the 
most important, was also the least religiously 
minded. The North-East came next in the 
scale of apathy. Staffordshire was divided in 
the matter. At the other end of the scale there 
was South Wales, where religious attendances 
amounting to 40 per cent of the total popula- 
tion were not uncommon—e.g., in Pontypool, 
Merthyr, Bridgend—the West Riding, and certain 
parts of Derby, Leicester and Nottinghamshire. 
Rural areas were, of course, on average much 
more church-going than urban ones.! 

Again with the exception of Lancashire, the 
cities and industrial areas were nonconformist 
rather than Anglican. The Church of England 
was not merely a minority group in most of 
them, but was often completely outclassed. 
For instance, in eight poor law unions of the 
West Riding and in part of the Potteries the 
main nonconformist bodies (Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyans) were more than twice as 
numerous as the Church. In Wales, of course, 
the Church was a negligible force, for national 
reasons. Among the nonconformists, however, 
the Methodists as a whole were not equally 
strong everywhere. 

Speaking broadly, they were not a serious 
force south of a line drawn from the Wash to 

1 The total population, which includes infants. 
the sick, etc., is obviously much larger than the 
potential church-going population. There is no 


convenient way of estimating how many adult men 
or women were potential attenders. 
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Methodism and Radicalism developed side by side. 


Dudley in the Black Country and thence west 
to the Welsh coast; except for certain parts of 
Norfolk. They were also extremely strong in 
Cornwall. South of this line the nonconformity 
that counted was that of the “ old dissenters ” 
—the Independents and Baptists. In South 
Wales the Methodists were even weaker. Even 
the Calvinistic Methodists, with their appeal to 
Welshness, were invariably outnumbered by 
either Independents or Baptists. The old dis- 
senters also held pockets of Methodist territory, 
notably in the East Midlands. In fact, within 
the North and Midland industrial areas 
Methodism was really strong in only three 
parts: a region centering on the Southern 
Pennines—that is, the industrial parts of the 
West Riding, Derbyshire and parts of Lanca- 
shire contiguous to Yorkshire—Durham, and 
parts of Staffordshire. Of these only the 
textile districts of the West Riding, and, of 
course, Cornwall and Lincolnshire, can be 
regarded as the unchallenged fief of the 
Wesleyans. In Durham they were run close, 
and often outnumbered, by the Primitive 
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Riots in Halifax, Yorkshire, August 1847 


Methodists. (In Norfolk, the major centre of 
farm-labourers’ trade unionism later on, they 
were consistently outnumbered by them.) In 
Staffordshire they had to contend—sometimes 
unsuccessfully—with both Primitives and other 
dissidents. In Derbyshire they were generally 
outnumbered. 

Methodism as a whole, therefore, could be 
expected to have a major political influence on 
popular agitations only in the North, Midlands, 
East Anglia, and the extreme Southwest; 
Wesleyanism as such only in the West Riding. 
The point is worth making, because a great 
deal of the radical and revolutionary unrest of 
the period took place in areas in which both 
were weak: in London, Bristol and Birmingham, 
in South Wales, in the East Midlands. Much 
of it, of course, took place in areas in which 
organized religion as such was weak—for 
instance, in Lancashire and the cities. 

What was the position in earlier times ? 
Since the days of the Luddites the Methodists 
had advanced much faster than population as a 
whole, or even than urban population. Taking 

















From “ 


Wesleyan Methodism in Manchester andi ts Vicinity,”’ by 
. James Everett, 1827 


Though Lancashire was ‘‘the least religiously minded 
of counties,” it had its Methodist adherents: RICHARD 
BRADLEY, a Manchester Methodist, aged 90 
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all their sects together, they were almost fou 
times as large in 1851 as in 1810; taking onl 
the Wesleyans, rather over two and a-ha!’ 
times as large. Though we know practically 
nothing about the other dissenters, it is likely 
that, in England as distinct from Wales, the 
Methodists probably grew faster than the 
until 1850, with some local exceptions. Henc 
in 1811-19 or in 1830 they had obviously bee: 
relatively and absolutely far weaker than i: 
1851, when they embraced perhaps half 
million members (300,000 Wesleyan) out of 
total population of 18 millions. The maii 
pattern of geographical distribution was already 
—speaking very roughly—established by 1810; 
the main strongholds of Methodism in York- 
shire and elsewhere had already come into 
existence. Even within these strongholds they 
were in general weaker, and their membership 
more fluctuating. It does not seem likely that 
a body of, say, 150,000 out of 10 million English 
and Welsh in 1811 could have exercised decisive 
importance. 

Can we, nevertheless, detect any major 
moderating influence of the Wesleyans in any 
of their strongholds during the first half of the 
nineteenth century ? In Yorkshire there is no 
real sign of it. Huddersfield, Leeds, Birstall, 
Wakefield were (after Nottingham) the main 
centres of Luddism; they were the centres of 
some of the strongest Methodist circuits in the 
West Riding. (Dissident Methodism was as yet 
negligible.) The West Riding, again headed by 
Leeds—which, we recall, had an abnormally 
high church-attendance for an industrial city— 
demonstrated and rioted as enthusiastically for 
the Reform Bill as any other place, French 
rosettes, cockades and tricolours abounding. 
During the Thirties and Forties it was perhaps 
the firmest stronghold of violent Radicalism and 
Chartism in the North. Huddersfield had the 
second-strongest Wesleyan congregation in the 
West Riding in 1851; and certainly the one 
which had grown most rapidly throughout the 
whole period since 1814. Yet Huddersfield was 
the centre of an almost insurrectionary resist- 
ance to the New Poor Law, and its Chartists 
held out for the revolutionary general strike 
for the Charter in 1839. It had also been a noted 
centre of Owenism. Bradford had the strongest 
Wesleyan congregation in the Riding in 185|, 
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id had been a stronghold of the sect for forty 
ars. But Bradford was a centre of Chartism. 


‘/hen Feargus O’Connor planned to tour the 


orth after his release from jail, meetings were 


«;ranged for him in seventeen towns in which, 
presumably, he expected the greatest support 
——ten of them in the West Riding.’ In 1851 the 


viethodists in these towns formed anything 
from 5 (Sheffield) to 12 and 15 per cent of the 

tal population (Todmorden, Dewsbury, 
‘eighley). Ironically enough, it was in the 
least Methodist of these towns—Sheffield— 
that Chartism was, throughout this period, 
least inclined to extremism. 

The truth is that Methodism developed in 
this area and so did Radicalism. There were 
perfectly convincing reasons why the woollen 
and worsted weavers of the West Riding should 
be desperate and riotous. Worsted weavers’ 
weekly earnings fell from 34/6 in 1814 to 21 
shillings in 1821; from 20 shillings in 1829 to 
12/6 in 1838. While this was so, Methodism 
had no more chance of preventing large 
numbers of them from being rebellious than 
had the Archbishop of Canterbury. Indeed, 
many Wesleyan operatives must have taken 
part in the great agitations. 


2 York, Leeds, Sheffield, Keighley, Halifax, 
Bradford, Todmorden, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 
Barnsley. 
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In Cornwall, on the other hand, political 
Radicalism and Chartism were weak among the 
miners, who were the main supporters of the 
Wesleyans. We should not hastily conclude 
that this was due to the moderating influence 
of the Wesleyans. Cornish industrial and social 
structure was in many respects archaic. Skilled 
miners, for instance, could continue to regard 
themselves not as wage-labourers but as sub- 
contractors or partners under the so-called 
“tribute”? agreements. Hence the feeling 
that workers as a class opposed employers as a 
class developed slow and late. The first “ labour 
dispute” occurred in 1831, the first actual 
strike in 1857. The characteristic form of 
Cornish social agitation—and the miners were 
a proverbially riotous group—was the riot 
against high food prices in times of shortage. 
As in eighteenth-century France, labour re- 
garded not the employer but the profiteering 
middleman as the real enemy. But, Methodism 
or no Methodism, miners and other workers in 
Cornwall still marched into the towns to seize 
food, forcibly to prevent the export of corn, or 
to force the sale of food at fair prices, in the 
classical manner of eighteenth-century rioters; 
for instance, in the hard year 1846-7. 

Moreover, miners—whether of coal or 
metal—were an isolated body of men, often 
geographically separated from the rest of the 
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The Cheap Tailor and his Workmen; a cartoon from Punch by John Leech, 1845 
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HUGH BOURNE, 1772-1852, one of the founders of 
Primitive Methodism; from the painting in the Library 
of Hartiey Victoria College, Manchester 


working people and concerned less with 
politics than with their specialized economic 
struggles. Hence in most parts of the country 
they took surprisingly little part in the radical 
and Chartist agitations. In Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire and above all Staffordshire, they struck 
in the desperate year 1842, together with the 
rest of the operatives among whom they lived; 
and as this vast strike movement merged with 
Chartism they may be regarded as having been 
in the thick of it. (Hardly any of the leading 
Chartists, however, appear to have been colliers.) 
In the main coalfields of the Northeast and in 
South Wales, they did not strike, though they 





were in the middle of forming a national unio 
which reached the point of explosion a year 
so later. 
came out in ’42 would have waited till the 


also, had they not been drawn in by the factory 
workers who surrounded them. In South Wale; 


the Methodists were negligible. In the North- 
east, the Primitive Methodists, with thei 
championship of unions predominated. Th 
Wesleyans cannot be held responsible for th 
passivity of these mining communities in 184: 


Hence it is probably wisest to put the lack of 


interest in feebleness of Cornish Chartisr 
down to factors unconnected with the religio 
of the Cornish. 

Another claim to have prevented revolution 
has been put forward on behalf of the Primitive 
Methodists by their official historian H. B 
Kendall, writing in 1906. It rests mainly on 
the fact that the first great advances of this sec 
occurred in Nottinghamshire and Leicester- 
shire in 1817-19; that is to say, in two of the 
chief strongholds of Luddism and Radicalism 
Examples of villages abandoning “ levelling ” 
doctrines are quoted. This claim cannot be 
taken very seriously cither. In the first place, 
the twenty-odd villages in Nottinghamshire in 
which the Primitives established themselves 
in 1817-8 were overwhelmingly in the least 
industrialized part of the county; they contained 
only something like 7 per cent of the county’s 
knitting-frames. (In Leicestershire, however, 
they were probably more successful among the 
hosiery workers.) In the second place, the 
Methodist advances in this area were temporary, 
and much of the ground was lost again in the 
1820’s and not regained till much later. In the 
third place, the East Midlands did not become 
noticeably less radical after 1818. In fact, 
Leicestershire is one of the places where more 
active Methodists than usual appear to have 
been enthusiastic Chartists. It would have been 
surprising if the handloom weavers and 
stockingers, whose weekly income had—accord- 
ing to the Methodist Chartist Thomas Cooper 
of Leicester—fallen to 4/6 a week by 1841 
had not been radical when they starved. 

We can therefore sum up the relations be- 
tween Methodism and the threat of revolution 
somewhat as follows. The official leadership of 
the Connexion wished to keep it entirely outside 


Very probably the coalfields whic1 
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any radical, let alone revolutionary agitations. 
Even had it succeeded in doing so, however, 
the strength of Wesleyanism was probably 
not great enough, and not well enough dis- 
tributed, to affect the political situation 
decisively. But in fact the members did not 
keep outside radical agitations. It is likely that 
Wesleyanism lost ground to politically radical 
sects such as the Primitive Methodists, and 
there was certainly increasing rank-and-file 
opposition to the conservatism of the leaders, 
notably in the 1830’s and 1840’s; sometimes on 
political grounds (as in Leicester), more gener- 
ally on ostensibly moral grounds, such as 
temperance (as in Cornwall and elsewhere). 
Many Wesleyans must have taken part in the 
radical and revolutionary agitations, from 
Luddism to Chartism, with their non-Wesleyan 
fellows. The effectiveness of official Wesleyan 
conservatism has often been exaggerated. 

This may be due to a fundamental mis- 


conception of the reasons that turned workers 
in early industrial Britain towards various sects. 
It is too easily assumed that they did so as an 
alternative to revolutionary or radical politics. 
To some extent they did. In the early stages of 
the capitalist transformation of town and 
countryside we do indeed often meet sects— 
mystical, apocalyptic, quietist—which preach 
resignation and complete non-involvement in 
the affairs of an evil world. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s magnificent drama The Weavers, which 
is based on a documentary account of the 
Silesian weavers’ revolt of 1844, contains a 
wonderful portrait of an old sectarian of this 
sort. Similar mystical cults of the Virgin 
spread in the Belgian industrial areas about the 
same time, while a body called the Nazarenes 
made headway among the landless Hungarian 
farm-labourers later in the century. But there 
is another kind of religion which might seize 
the miserable mass of the people at such times. 





From “ The Life of the Venerable William Clowes,"’ by 


John Davison, 1854 


WILLIAM CLOWES, 1780-1851, a founder of the 
“* politically radical sect’ of Primitive Methodism 
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Preachers, prophets and sectarians might issue 
what the labourers would regard as calls to 
action rather than to resignation. Such sects 
are equally well documented. In the North 
Rhodesian copper belt, for instance, the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in our generation for a 
time played a similar part to that of the Primi- 
tive Methodists in the Durham pits. 

We know too little about the life of the 
common people in Britain during the Industrial 
Revolution to say with any confidence how they 
regarded their nonconformity. All we know is, 
that Methodism advanced when Radicalism 
advanced and not when it grew weaker, and 
also that the great “ religious revivals ” nor- 
mally did mot occur when economic conditions 
were coming to their worst, for instance, at the 
bottom of trade depressions. The periods when 
Wesleyanism recruited most rapidly—at an 
annual average of 9-14,000 members—were 
also, with the one exception of the boom-years 
1820-24, periods of mounting popular agitation: 
1793-4 (the time of Jacobin agitation), 1813-16 
(as unrest increased in the last years of the 
Napoleonic Wars), 1831-34 (during the great 
Reform and Owenite agitations when the most 
rapid rate of increase was achieved), 1837-41 
(Chartism) and 1848-50 (the last wave of 
Chartism). Conversely, as Chartism declined, 
so did the sects. The first half of the 1850’s 
saw most nonconformist bodies, Methodist or 
otherwise, losing members steadily in what was, 
in effect, the only major recession in their 
nineteenth-century history. 1850 marks the 


end of a phase in the development of no 
conformism, as in that of the labour movemer 
When bcth revived, it was under very differe 
conditions. This peculiar parallelism may be 
explained either by saying that radical agitatio s 
drove other workers into Methodism as a rea-- 
tion against them, or that they became Methocd- 
ists and Radicals for the same reasons. Both 
are probably true. On the whole, the second 
interpretation is perhaps more likely, since, as 


ot; 


we have seen, dissatisfaction among rank-anc- . 


file Wesleyans against the anti-radicalism of 
their leaders grew markedly during the 1830 s 
and 1840's. 

The truth is, that the times were workin; 
against Wesley the politician though they 
favoured Wesley the evangelist, and this in- 
evitably weakened the political effectiveness of 
his strongly organized and authoritarian con- 
nexion. But even if it had been fully effective, 
it is unlikely that Wesleyanism could have 
prevented a revolution had other conditions 
favoured one in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The world of our own century is full 
of revolutions made by masses of deeply pious 
men and women, adhering to religious bodies— 
whether Hindu, Christian or Buddhist—whose 
leaders did not favour resistance to constituted 
authority; and of revolutionary movements 
composed of such men and women. There is 
no reason to believe that the conditions of the 
early nineteenth century made religion as such 
a stronger safeguard against revolution in 
Europe than it is in Asia today. 


gy 


SOME BOOKS 


The annual reports of the Wesleyan Conferences 
contain valuable statistical material about the growth 
and geographical distribution of the connection. The 
official histories—Townsend, Workman and Eayrs’ 
New History of Methodism for all Methodists, H. B. 
Kendall’s History of Primitive Methodism (2 vols. 1903) 
for that sect, also contain valuable material. R. F. Wear- 
mouth, Methodism and the Working Class Movements, 
Some Working Class Movements of the Nineteenth 
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Century are most useful. On the political attitude of 
various sects see, e.g., Thomas Evans, The Bac 
ground of Modern Welsh Politics, 1789-1846, LD 
Williams, John Frost, A. Temple Patterson, Radic 
Leicester. The classical statement of the view tha 
Methodism prevented revolution is in E. Halév 
A History of the English People in 1815 (Pelic: 
edition vol. III); but this is toned down in A Histo’ y 
of the English People in the 19th Century, 1841-1852. 
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The Shrine of St. 








THE SHRINE OF ST. PETER. By Jocelyn Toynbee and 
John Ward Perkins, pp. xxii and 293 with 32 
Plates and 25 Figures in the Text. (London. 
Longmans Green and Co. 1956. 42s.) 

That Old St. Peter’s, built by Constantine, con- 
tained St. Peter’s relics was asserted in the Liber 
Pontificalis (in origin a consolidated edition of Papal 
traditions of the sixth century A.D.). It was further 
known that the so-called “‘ Niche of the Pallia ”— 
under the present High Altar—occupied the site of 
a shrine (and presumably the tomb) of St. Peter, 
which was figured on the Pola casket of the fifth 
century and described by Gregory of Tours in the 
sixth. It could be presumed that Constantine had 


reasons for believing that there was a tomb of St. - 


Peter, and for locating his Church, as he did, with 
the shrine across the axis of the apse. But that was 
about the limit of knowledge. Since the obelisk now 
in front of new St. Peter’s was located to the south 
of the old, since Pliny speaks of an obelisk “ in 
circo,” and since obelisks (as at Constantinople) 
were usually placed along the central line of a circus, 
it was presumed that the church occupied the 
north side of the Vatican circus, where St. Peter is 
presumed to have suffered death. 

In 1939 excavations for the tomb of Pius XI 
permitted exploration of the whole area around the 
Niche. The work was done with somewhat dramatic 
secrecy; and a satisfactory knowledge of it was not 
ava.lable until the publication of the Report in 1951. 
This Report is very full, very technical and very 
expensive. It is not surprising that doubts were 
expressed even in print whether the inferences, and 
the very observations, of the excavators were to be 
trvsted. There was a perceptible smell of odium 
th-ologicum. This volume explains in considerable 


Peter 


Tellus, the earth-god- 
dess, a relief discovered 
at St. Peter’s 


detail the results of the Report and the arguments 
on which its conclusions are based. The authors 
have large experience of sites and of practical excava- 
tion, and their words carry weight: they declare 
firmly that in their opinion the excavators’ observa- 
tions can be trusted, though on a few points, not of 
primary importance, they feel able to criticize the 
conclusions. 

We know now that the Shrine was not on the site 
of the circus at all, but was located in a cemetery to 
the north of the Via Cornelia, itself to the north of 
the circus—the location of the obelisk, north of the 
road, thus remains a difficulty. Constantine terraced 
the slope of the hill—the authors offer the parallel 
of a tennis-court laid out on a hill-side—partly 
demolishing, partly filling in the tombs, to make a 
platform for his church. These tombs, of which 
twenty-four have been explored, are pagan, though 
occasionally later used by pre-Constantinian Chris- 
tians, and date from about A.D. 130 to the end of the 
century. Together with the Ostia groups, they 
provide some of the most important documents for 
the study of burial customs and religion, to say 
nothing of their importance to students of ancient 
plaster-work, sculpture and painting. These matters, 
ancillary to the main purpose of the book, are studied 
by the authors with admirable scholarship and 
sensitivity. 

That portion of the cemetery which is under and 
around the “ Niche of the Pallia”’ consists of an 
open area about 7 < 4 metres, bounded on its west 
side by a wall (the so-called “‘ Red Wall’), inset 
into the eastern face of which was an edifice, the 
** aedicula,” reminiscent of Ostia tomb structures, 
consisting of three superimposed niches (one sub- 
terranean) and a kind of portico with two columns 











at ground-floor level. This “ aedicula”’ was trans- 
formed into a Shrine by Constantine, and remodelled 
by Gregory the Great and subsequent Popes, until 
it has become the present “‘ Niche of the Pallia.” 
The excavators were convinced that, while the 
lowest niche of the “‘ aedicula”’ was cut out of the 
foundations of the “‘ Red Wall,” the other two, with 
the portico, were contemporary with it, in fact of 
one build. The difficulties of excavation—conducted 
by artificial light—were formidable. Excavators, 
moreover, can make mistakes; and a scarred site can- 
not be handled like an urban blitzed area. Yet if we 
trust them (as the authors do), to date the “‘ Red 
Wall” is to date the aedicula. The matter can be 
argued along three lines. A drain seemingly con- 
temporary with the wall has stamped tiles dated to 
the period A.D. 146-161. A plain grave, partly under 
the portico of the “ aedicula,” is aligned not with 
the wall but with an adjacent tomb that is itself partly 
underneath it; the grave has stamped tiles of 
Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). Finally a complicated argu- 
ment, based on the levels of graves in the area—here 
the authors improve convincingly on the reasoning 
of the Report—supports the late second-century 
dating for the “‘ Red Wall.” The position then is that 
Constantine, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
sited his Church, and incorporated the “ aedicula ” 
into its Shrine, in the belief that the “‘ aedicula ”’ of 
the second century commemorated St. Peter. 
- Whether he was right must, in the present state of 
our knowledge, remain a sub‘ect for speculation, 
though we remember that it must both have disturbed 
susceptibilities and infringed the letter of the law 
on disturbance of tombs to put the church where 
it was at all. Furthermore, according to Eusebius, 
the priest Gaius, active about A.D. 200, claimed that 
the “‘ trophy” of St. Peter was to be seen on the 
Vatican, and this “‘ trophy” should, of course, be 
the “ aedicula.”” Thus the excavations have allowed 
us to bring the evidence of Gaius back a generation. 
Otherwise, as before, the problem of “‘ St. Peter at 
Rome ”’ still remains literary and theological. 

Yet this is not quite all. There is evidence that the 
*‘ aedicula’”’ was somewhat inconveniently sited in 
its relation to the “‘ Red Wall” and the accompany- 
ing structures. A matter of a foot would have made 
a difference; so that it would seem that its builders 
were concerned to locate it at an exact spot. But 
why? The obvious answer is that they believed that 
St. Peter was buried there, just as Gregory of Tours 
believed that the tomb where he was buried—and he 
must mean the Shrine—was “sub altare.” The 
** Niche of the Pallia”’ is empty. Tradition (of the 
Liber Pontificalis) asserted that the Shrine contained 
a bronze coffer five feet cubed with the body of the 
saint. This is too large for the lower compartment 
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of the Shrine—into which Gregory’s informant wes 


able to peep. There is a suggestion, partly cor- 
roborated by the excavations, that the Shrine wes 
looted by the Saracens in A.D. 846. It is tempting 
to conjecture that some perhaps smaller coffer 
with the bones was then removed. But what then 
are we to make of the bones discovered by the 
excavators? At the back of the subterranean niche 
of the “‘ aedicula ”’ they observed that the foundations 
of the “ Red Wall” had risen to a kind of arch, 
and deep back under them were apparently reburied 
bones without, however, a skull. At this point an 
earlier retaining wall runs up to the “ Red Wall”; 
it is not at right angles to it but is aligned with the 
earlier graves. The bones have not been subjected 
to scientific examination, and even so pose great 
problems. It looks as though the builders of the 
“Red Wall” came upon them, and thought that 
they must be preserved and the “ aedicula ”’ attached 
to commemorate them. Was this asymmetrical 
retaining-wall part of the grave for these bones? 
Why did not Constantine learn about them? Why 
is there no skull? If the builders of the “ Red Wall” 
believed them to be St. Peter’s—and it certainly 
looks as if they did—what was in the coffer in the 
Shrine ? Could it have been the skull? These are 
certainly difficult questions, perhaps capable only of 
subjective answers; and similarly subjective must 
be the answer to questions whether St. Peter’s bones 
were obtainable, or likely to be preserved, if obtained, 
by Christians who believed that the world’s end 
was at hand. There is the further complication that 
a tradition connects St. Peter’s residence or tomb— 
it is hard to say which—with the certainly early 
Christian cemetery at the church of St. Sebastian 
on the Appian Way: here early inscriptional com- 
memoration of St. Peter is as common as it is rare 
in the region of the “ aedicula.” It will be seen that 
the new excavations leave many old problems still 
obscure. 

A book that describes such intricate detail is 
bound to be somewhat hard reading; and the 
sectional drawings of the excavations are not always 
easy to understand. Where the work is critical, 
drawings and plans are provided; elsewhere a mere 
description suffices. It is permissible to doubt 
whether this is not sometimes excessively detailed. 
It is hard indeed to make any sense of the Via Appia 
site with nothing beyond the verbal description; 
and the same may be said of those pagan tombs 
which the authors do not describe in detail. Th: 
print, photographic reproductions and figures ar 
excellently displayed; and misprints seem few. 
Publishers and authors alike can claim credit for 4 
notable piece of work. 

C. E. STEVENS. 

















RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN BRITAIN 


By EDWARD PYDDOKE 


For some time it has been impossible, without 
reference to scattered reports in the proceedings of 
; large number of learned societies, to gain any 
eneral impression of what is going on in British 
archaeology. Moreover, many such reports go into 
letails that strain the ‘patience of the ordinary 
reader and are couched in language unfamiliar to him. 
. beautifully printed and illustrated volume! on 
recent excavations solves the problem. 

The publishers of this new book are therefore 
to be congratulated on having succeeded in persuading 
twelve experts, each in his own section, to describe 
in general terms some of their recent work, more 
particularly as it related to excavation, and the 
conclusions they have been able to draw as a result 
of their digging. In time the book covers periods 
from the eighth millenium B.c. almost (in the case 
of London) to the present day, with the unavoidable 
omission of any reference to Neolithic and Bronze 
Age sites; in space it ranges from Cornwall to the 
Shetland Isles. 

The quality of the 52 plates is extremely high 
and the 80-odd line-drawings are clear and well 
chosen. The many fine pictorial reconstructions 
will assist the reader to visualize the manner in 
which man actually lived in the past. It is plain 
that the editor, Mr. Rupert Bruce-Mitford, who is 
keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities at the 
British Museum, fully understands that the proper 
task of archaeologists is to study relics of the past 
not only as things of interest in themselves but 
principally as clues to the way in which prehistoric 
and historic men spent their daily lives. On the 
other hand, he has not forgotten a general public 
interest in buried treasure, and, as is not always the 
case with professional archaeologists, admits that 
excavation has its special fascination. As he- says 
in his introduction, “It is practical, inseparably 
connected with soil and landscape and offers directly 
and simply—with spade and trowel—the excite- 
ments of discovery.” 

Professor Grahame Clark describes his excava- 
tion in Yorkshire of the site of a camp of a mesolithic 
hunter-fisher community, and gives an excellent 
insight into the manner in which the modern 
archaeologist enlists the co-operation of natural 
scientists and gains knowledge of the economic 
aspect of prehistoric life—of the food supplies and 
raw materials available in the area and at the time. 
Mr. R. Rainbird Clarke, Curator of the Castle 
Museum, Norwich, gives an account of “ the suc- 
cessful exploitation from the archaeological viewpoint 
of a casual discovery ’—the result of deep-ploughing 
~-namely, his work on the Snettisham Treasure, 
which included much gold and has added considerably 
to the total amount of Early Iron Age metal-work 
available for study. Part of the hoard, claimed by 


' RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS IN BRITAIN. 
Edited by R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, 310 pp. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 42s.). 


the Crown as treasure trove, is in the British Museum. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s contribution deals with 
excavations at Stanwick in Yorkshire, a site that 
was carefully selected and in no way the result of 
chance—indeed it was known already by Leland in 
the time of Henry VIII as “a campe of men of 
warre.”’ A number of organic finds included a fine 
wooden bowl and a sword-slashed human skull, 
near which was a magnificent ash-wood scabbard, 
bronze-bound and still containing its iron sword. 
Most interesting are Sir Mortimer’s references to 
the classical authors whose writings helped him 
to the conclusion that Stanwick was, for the Brigantes, 
a focus of resistance to the advancing Roman Armies. 
Professor Ian Richmond follows with a paper on 
Mithraic religion and the light thrown upon it by 
his excavation of a temple at Carrawburgh on 
Hadrian’s Wall. He describes his finding of an 
ordeal pit, where ritual initiations were conducted, 
after prolonged drought had so shrunk a patch of 
marshland as to uncover the top of a Roman altar 
and so reveal the site. Actual shingles from a collapsed 
roof were found among fallen wooden posts and 
screens as well as a well-preserved boarded floor: 
two further altars were also uncovered. 

Meanwhile, in the South, Colonel G. W. Meates 
had been excavating, at Lullingstone in Kent, the 
site of a Roman villa—a task yet to be completed. 
Two fine mosaic floors—one depicting Europa 
riding the Bull and with a Latin couplet—and 
two second-century sculptured busts have come to 
light. More exciting, however, was the finding of 
a cellar choked with painted plaster which had fallen 
upon the collapse of a room above. Laborious 
piecing together of the plaster fragments has shown 
that the west wall bore six panels, in four at least 
of which were human figures in the early Christian 
attitude of prayer and two large sacred Chi-Rho 
monograms have appeared. Work still proceeds on 
plaster from the East end of this late fourth-century 
** chapel ”—so far the earliest evidence of Christian 
worship in this country. 

A rather larger section of the book than is allowed 
to other contributors is devoted to his excavations 
in the City of London by Professor W. F. Grimes, 
who outlines his sustained and almost single-handed 
(and honorary) campaign to discover something of 
the history of London before bomb-devastated sites 
are rebuilt. The work is most complicated, for 
London has not only been burned more than once 
(it was sacked by Boudicca and razed by the Great 
Fire), but it has been built and rebuilt many times, 
wall across wall: it is riddled with drains, cellars, 
refuse and storage pits. Only a man of Professor 
Grimes’s perseverance would have been willing and 
able to sort out the jumble and from it tell a story. 
The drawings illustrating the relationship of his 
deposits are a model of clarity. 

The Ship-Burial at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk was 
excavated by Mr. C. W. Phillips somewhat before 
work began on most sites described in this book, but it 








is included on account of its importance and sensa- 
tional character. The digging not only made an 
enormous contribution to our knowledge of aristo- 
cratic life among pagan Anglo-Saxons of the seventh 
century A.D. but produced a magnificent treasure 
—golden buckles, a golden purse containing thirty- 
seven gold coins, and jewelled epaulettes as well as 
a Coptic bowl, parts of a sword, a helmet and other 
treasures. The story is one of careful detective 
work and the finding in sand, one of the most 
difficult soils for the archaeologist, of rust marks 
and stains sufficient to enable the excavators to 
recover the outlines of a clinker-built ship buried 
some 1,300 years ago. It is interesting that none of 
this treasure was declared to be treasure-trove: a 
jury decided that the objects had not been lost or 
hidden with intent to recover, but that the original 
owners had “ voluntarily divested themselves ” of 
their property. The landowner, however, mag- 
nanimously presented everything to the nation. 

Mr. Bruce-Mitford himself contributes a paper 
on a Dark Age settlement at Mawgan Porth, Corn- 
wall, from which emerges a fascinating picture of 
humble village life around A.D. 1000. Excavation 
has made it possible to work out the way in which 
the hamlet was built, details of its rather squalid 
occupation and domestic economy, and the reasons 
for its peaceful abandonment. Thus a step has been 
taken to fill-in a great blank in social history, Mawgan 
Porth being “‘ what archaeologists know as a type- 
site, a first of its kind and period.” Moreover, this 
is the first published report upon it. 

At the other extremity of the British Isles, 
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Mr. J. R. C. Hamilton has been concerned with 
site, not settled briefly by one population as wa 
Mawgan Porth, but occupied successively from th 
late Stone Age to the seventeenth century, namely , 
Jarlshof on Sumburgh Head. The problem was t 
relate a typical Broch-tower to the adjacent late Iro 
Age village and to work out a sequence includin 
the later Viking settlement. Once again the writ 
makes clear the kind of inferences as to the economic 
of life, movements of people and sequence of even 
that can be drawn from a study of trifles, even fro: 
the material of refuse middens; and he is able t 
tell much about the kinds of buildings used by thes 
early farmer-fishermen. He even found drawing 
of Viking ships. Quite a different way of life wa 
being considered by Mr. Brian Hope-Taylor whe 
he was digging for information about the woode 
Norman castle which once stood on the earthe 
“motte” at Abinger in Surrey. He was able to 
elucidate the purpose of the “ motte ” mound, and 
the manner of its building, and to discover, within 
the body of the mound and in scattered archaeological 
** documents ”’ elsewhere, sufficient evidence upon 
which to attempt a mental reconstruction of the 
timber fortifications, palisades and superstructure. 

The !a3t writer on excavation—and incidentally 
one misses any contribution by women archaeologists 
is Mr. J. G. Hurst, Secretary of the Deserted 
Medieval Village Research Group. His paper 
concerns the excavation of “‘ lost” villages on the 
Yorkshire Wolds. Some space is devoted to docu- 
mentary sources of information about former villages 
whose very site may now be forgotten. About 1300 
deserted villages and hamlets are known to have 
existed and the causes of their desertion—changes 
in the economic structure and the Black Death 
among others—are mentioned, as are also the general 
aims of the Research Group. The approach to 
excavation of a medeval archaeologist sometimes 
differs from that of excavators of earlier sites— 
trenches, baulks and vertical sections giving way 
to horizontal stripping. Mr. Hurst explains why, 
and also how he associates loose finds with contem- 
porary structures. 

Lastly, Dr. J. K. St. Joseph gives some recent 


results of an archaeological air-reconnaissance of 


Britain. There is nothing miraculous about air 
photography, the commanding viewpoint being the 
only essential, but many times an air picture has 
made sense of earth-works, which seen from the ground, 
are an unintelligible confusion. The time of day, 
however, and the season of the year when photo- 
graphs are taken are all-important and the writer 
gives an admirable statement of when and how air 
photograph should be taken for the most informative 
results. His examples of discoveries arising from 
a study of air photographs range from Neolithic 
camps largely obliterated by later earth-works, 
wooden “henge” monuments, etc., to Roman 
advanced forts in Scotland and the sites of lost 
Medieval hamlets. 


The book concludes with a useful summary of 


the law as it concerns Treasure Trove which suggests, 
incidentally, that in these days it is financially more 
profitable to a finder to report his treasure to the 
Coroner rather than to melt it down. This is an 
enthralling book which should be read by every 
archaeologist, and should be on the shelves—for 
reference and for refreshment—of all who regard 
themselves as serious students. 


- 





,OOK REVIEWS 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


GARD—THE YEARS OF ADVENTURE 1858-1898. By 

Margery Perham. 749 pp. (Collins. 42s.) 

What is it that takes men to the Antarctic, to 
Mount Everest, to the jungle, to the desert, to the 

»ss-house—out of the society they were bred in 

id trained for ? What, in the nineteenth century, 
took missionaries into Africa, who might well have 

worked to better effect among the heathen working- 
classes at home ? Miss Perham has an answer, 
which it is not her intention in this magisterial 
biography to develop, but perhaps she will return 
to it one day. What took men into Africa, the most 
uncomfortable and ungrateful continent on earth, 
was the challenge of its dangers, and the freedom of 
opportunity it gave men for the expression of their 
own personalities, ‘‘ whether they were fixed upon 
power or service.”” Whether the majority of these 
men were fixed upon power, or upon service, is the 
question that is still in warm debate: between the 
“ exploiters ” and the “‘ do-gooders ” lies the great 
barrier of contempt. 

One thing is sure, that the men who drew the 
map of Africa that still survives were remarkable 
eccentrics, men untypical not only of their own 
time but of their own countries: Livingstone, 
Rhodes, Goldie, Johnston, Lugard himself; the 
Germans Nachtigal and Peters: Portugal’s da Serpa 
Pinto; France’s de Brazza and Marchand. Unclassi- 
fiable men, whose very oddity made for success. 
Mackinnon of the British East Africa Company was 
a thoroughly “ normal” business man, who had 
made himself a pillar of British-Indian commerce: 
but in Africa his normality seemed weakness, and 
his Company went to the wall, while Rhodes in the 
South and Goldie in the West were consolidating 
their private empires. For Europeans in Africa 
formed a company of adventurers: the pro-consul 
had not yet arrived, with his sound ideas about 
sound administration. It was Lugard’s destiny to 
span, in his own life-time and by his own career, 
between one age and the other in Africa. 

For Lugard the “years of adventure ”’—the 
sub-title of this first volume of his biography— 
were years of self-trial, and the acquisition of self- 
knowledge in the hardest school he could find. 
Che inner serenity that balanced Livingstone, the 
tough self-reliance that carried Stanley in and out of 
so many absurdities—these were qualities that 
Lugard learned to build into his own character out 
of the materials that Africa itself strewed in front of 
um. At first sight Lugard reminds us of the heroes 

‘ Henty. Intrepid, honourable, patriotic, he carves 
career with his own hands amid all the isolation of 
2 dark continent. He passes through a phase when 
al his efforts are vilified by the malicious, and mis- 
understood by the ignorant; but, in the end, he wins 
8 way, to become a respected and admired servant 

Empire. But Henty heroes are made of cardboard; 
t.e raw humanity that was Lugard’s emerges clearly 

om these pages despite the formidable facade that 

himself overlaid on his own character. Miss 


Perham, penetrating deeply into this curious and 
striking personality, tells a story of adventure that 
none the less makes the reader wonder, and moves 
his heart. 

Lugard’s nearest parallel was Gordon, who had a 
famous end to a famous life. Lugard had the better 
intellect of the two, and he lacked the fine frenzy 
that made Gordon the phenomenon he was; but 
what he shared with Gordon was the ability to master 
the human and physical factors that Africa presented. 
Still a captain on £190 a year after seven years of 
hard pioneering in Nyasaland and Uganda, he 
insisted that he would not exchange his work and 
its results for all the honours and rewards that could 
be got—none of which had come his way. But, like 
Gordon, he wished recognition; and it was an irony 
that Salisbury, whose main achievement was to be 
the partition of Africa without any major explosion, 
distrusted Lugard, while it was Joseph Chamberlain, 
whom Lugard himself distrusted, who was to put 
him on the road of assured success. Like Gordon, 
too, Lugard considered that “ letting the light in” 
was an action that justified itself, the action any 
sensible man would take. Lugard in these years 
held, it seems, no very firm convictions about mission, 
or civilization, though he could put an argument 
on a platform: he is more the engineer than the 
propagandist. Certainly, says Miss Perham, to him 
“the question as to whether Africans had the same 
interest in being annexed as Britain had in annexing 
them could not be seriously formulated’; when a 
man has had dealings with Mlozi the slaver, or 
Mwanga the Kabaka, he must indeed have a low 
view of himself if he does not suppose himself and 
his traditions to be better than they. 

Lugard’s work was to “ open” Africa: British 
Governments who hoped that private enterprise 
could continue to keep Africa opened were proved 
to be mistaken. Employed by the Africa Lakes 
Company, by the British East African Company, 
by the Royal Niger Company, Lugard on their 
behalf indulged in that “ filibustering by proxy” 
that so alarmed Radicals at home and Frenchmen 
and Germans abroad. He forced Salisbury’s hand 
more than once, and was not forgiven, but both men 
agreed on the ends if not the means. International 
law was slowly expanded to contain African desert, 
African jungle; “‘ spheres of influence ” and nebulous 
“* protectorates”’ became colonies; the treaties 
marked with the X of the local chief—bundles of 
which Lugard and all his fraternity carried in their 
pockets up and down Africa—became solemn instru- 
ments signed by Foreign Secretaries. Lugard’s 
years of adventure belonged to the era of paper 
annexation, and by the late 1890’s this was no longer 
in vogue. Africa was compelled to become part of 
the European polity—and in more ways than one: 
Bismarck, asked once how he proposed to defend 
the new German colonies in East and West Africa 
from invasion from the better-manned adjacent 
French territories, answered briefly, “‘ By a sortie 
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rom Metz.” Power politics needs State action, and 
nen such as Lugard, if they stick to their pioneering 
ast, become embarrassments. It was his good 
fortune (to be related in Volume II) to carry out his 
inal pioneering venture in a sphere, Nigeria, which 
nternational law had already conceded to be 
British. Success in that thus brought him the 
ecognition he had sought. 

The “‘ scramble for Africa” has had a bad press 
‘rom posterity, landed with colonial legacies that it 
scarcely knows what to do with. The wish that 
Lugard and his kind had stayed home is often 
expressed. But the Powers still scramble for advan- 
tage, everywhere in the world; it was inevitable that 
in a newly-opened Africa human beings should act 
1s human beings always do when they see chances of 
profit and fame. Opportunity is a commodity that 
neither men nor nations are ever willing to share. 
Moreover, Africa was worth scrambling for: the 
present political frontiers may indeed be socially 
fossilised, ethnographically incorrect—but none the 
less they enclose decisively areas still of importance 
to the Powers of the world; it does not matter that 
these Powers are not the same as those that Lugard’s 
day knew. Uganda still contains the headwaters of 
the Nile, on which, as Salisbury noted, five Powers 
were busily advancing during the 1890’s. The Nile 
was a British interest because our Agent-General in 
Cairo had had, since 1882, a British Army to support 
his point of view—and once we had taken over the 
Suden the lifeline of north-eastern Africa lay in our 
hands, It was to repeat this tactic in the west that 
Chamberlain, though no ethnographer, sent Lugard 
into “* Nigeria ’’—to prevent the riverine territory 
there from being shut off from its ‘‘ natural hinter- 
land” by the French, whose equatorial march had 
already sealed off into thwarted enclaves the old 
British colonies on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
the Gold Coast. Modern Africa may look like a 
patchwork quilt; but its seams were carefully sewn. 
And that this sewing could be done by several 
nitions at once without a ruinous brawl throws a 
lizht on our forefather’s sanity that casts at the same 
time a shadow on the political sagacity of those who 
most bemoan his doings. 

This is a story that has not been told before with 
such vividness, with such breadth of knowledge and 
sympathy, and on such a scale as Miss Perham now 
tells it. It is a measure of her great skill that her 
hero is not overshadowed by the political background 
against which he acts, nor does the spotlight ever 
beat so fiercely on Lugard that we cannot tell what 
the people around him are doing. Filled with detail 
as it is, this big book nowhere seems overweighted: 
as a technical performance in biography it is a 
triumph. The Empire-builder can be a stock figure; 
but Lugard—with his energy, his inability to take 
orders or to give responsibility, his quick sense of 
injury, his genuine melancholia combined with 
deliberate attitudinising over his “‘ broken heart,” 
his really remarkable garrulousness (all great African 
travellers wrote enormously, but Lugard’s pen was 
as a staff in the wilderness), his conviction in the 
worth of his own opinion and his sorrow that men 
he admires will not share it—emerges foursquare, 
a vital figure, so that we come to understand how it 
was that an individual, in those days, in that arena, 
could become a force to be reckoned with, and why 
it is that the reckoning is still not fully paid. 


A. P. THORNTON. 


TOLLING THE BELL 


FROM THE OTHER SHORE and THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
AND SOCIALISM. By Alexander Herzen. Introduc- 
tion by Isaiah Berlin. 208 pp. (Weidenfeld and 
155.) 

In the revolutionary movement of the nineteenth 
century Alexander Herzen is a unique and some- 
what lone figure. He joined no political party and 
he had no ambition to form a party of his own. He 
was in touch with most of the professional revolu- 
tionaries of his age, but he was apt to regard their 
conspiratorial activities with a sympathetic scerticism. 
He had innumerable acquaintances and won their 
admiration and respect; but he had few lasting 
friends. His sole long-term partnership was with the 
poet Ogarev, and Ogarev, for all his literary talent, 
was rather a poor thing. Herzen was a man of 
substance; and, although always ready to help 
deserving (and less deserving) individuals and 
causes, alone among political emigrés he had the 
luck and the business sense to keep his fortune more 
or less intact. This accident of wealth facilitated his 
two major achievements: a poor man could neither 
have established the Free Russian Press in London 
nor maintained the position that enabled him to 
make his memoirs so outstanding a portrait of his age. 

Herzen left Russia, for good, with his wife and 
family, in 1847, full of a generous enthusiasm for 
the coming European revolution. The next few 
years saw the collapse both of his revolutionary 
hopes and his domestic happiness, and when he 
settled in London in the early fifties he was apt to 
regard himself as an old man with his life behind 
him. He was unaware of his own resilience. Before 
the end of the decade his newspaper The Bell had 
acquired an influence and authority never to be 
equalled by an emigré publication, and much of his 
literary masterpiece—My Past and Thoughts—had 
already been written. 

In his youth Herzen had set his hopes on Europe. 
In his maturity he t rnzd back to Russia—a re- 
orientation which Mr. E. H. Carr in a penetrating 
and arresting passage of his Romantic Exiles traces 
back to the tragedy of Herzen’s private life. The 
Bell hit hard at the evils and abuses of Russian 
autocracy and made demands for reforms which, 
at the time, seemed within the limits of the possible. 
But the romantic in Herzen, for all his scepticism, 
was never quashed and found an outlet in the 
idealization of the Russian peasant. While he con- 
tinued, with a passionate realism, to criticize current 
wrongs and current panaceas, he came (to quote 
Mr. Berlin) to see “ salvation in the communal 
organization of the Russian peasants and wrote 
eloquent pages about the generous and spontaneous 
Russian character uncontaminated by the corroding 
doubts and moral squalor of the Western world in 
decline.” 

By the middle sixties The Bell had lost much of its 
influence. Its espousal of the cause of Polish freedom 
was too warm for Russian taste, and in Russia a 
new generation of revolutionaries was coming to the 
fore who found Herzen too moderate, too cynical, 
too civilized. His closing years were years of lone- 
liness. Throughout his life he had preached and 
practised the cause of generosity, integrity and 
sanity, but the young men and women growing up 
had sensed that the making of revolutions is a nasty 
business. Generosity, integrity and sanity are not 
enough. 





The volume under review, now issued in The 
Library of Ideas, marks the turning point in Herzen’s 
development. From the Other Shore might be des- 
cribed as his summing up of the failure of the 
European revolution of 1848. The Russian People 
and Socialism is a plea for faith in the coming con- 
tribution of the Russian peasant, made all the more 
ardent by Herzen’s very Russian insistence that all 
the world must love the Russian people. The book 
will be of great value to those students of 1848-49 
and of the history of political thought who are 
unfamiliar with the original languages. As an 
introduction to Herzen for the general reader it is 
noteworthy for the most admirable and stimulating 
foreword by Mr. Berlin: proper appreciation of the 
book itself requires a fair amount of preliminary 
homework. And while Herzen was, as Mr. Berlin 
points out, the forerunner of much _ twentieth- 
century thought, the style and presentation of From 
the Other Shore (as opposed to much of Herzen’s 
other writings) are of the century before. For 
instance, ‘“‘ An unconquerable revulsion and a strong 
inner voice of prophecy do not permit me to cross 
the frontier of Russia, especially now, when auto- 
cracy, .. ., strangles with redoubled severity every 
intellectual movement, and brutally cuts off sixty 
million souls from the rest of mankind . . . deflecting 
the last light which falls feebly on a few of them with 
its black iron hand caked with the blood of Poland.” 
The translator’s effort is a gallant one, but a hundred 
and sixty pages of this sort of language, while they 
can and do give evidence of a powerful and original 
mind, make heavy going as literature. 


DAVID FOOTMAN. 


MAZZIN’?S THOUGHT 


MAZZINI, A STUDY OF HIS THOUGHT AND ITS EFFECT ON 
IQTH-CENTURY POLITICAL THEORY. By Gaetanc 
Salvemini, translated from the Italian by I. M 
Rawson, 192 pp. (Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 

In its essentials, the volume now translated by 
Mr. Rawson from the Italian was first published in 
Italy, as long ago as the year 1905, and is well knowr 
to students of the Italian Risorgimento. It is a book 
that, on the whole, has stood the test of time; and, 
since the translation is both accurate and fluent, it is 
to be welcomed. When a scholar of the stature and 
integrity of Salvemini gives us his analysis of the 
principles of a man of the importance of Mazzini 
the resulting essays cannot fail to have some lasting 
interest. We read them as we read de Sanctis, 
Gentile, or any other of the leading Italians, when 
they give their views upon the leading prophet of 
the Risorgimento, noticing, incidentally, as we do s¢ 
that the great Italian scholars have often felt an 
irresistible impulse to write about Mazzini. One 
might almost say that in Italy a social philosopher or 
historian, or even a literary critic, has been expected 
to give his special interpretation of him, much as a 
Renaissance painter was expected to produce his 
version of the Nativity or of the Crucifixion. Such 
writers will naturally take a good deal for granted, 
in the way of background knowledge, on the part of 
their readers. Throughout Salvemini assumes 
acquaintance not merely with the outstanding 
episodes of the Risorgimento—such as the revolu- 
tions of 1831 and 1848-9, or with the dramatic 
moves of 1859-60 or 1870—but with the interesting 
events of 1834, 1844, 1853, 1857 and 1864, which 
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1e reader may or may not call to mind. If not, he 
ill do well to consult first the biography of Mazzini 
y Mr. Griffith. 

The plan of Salvemini’s book is to outline, in 
re essays of Part I,. Mazzini’s religious-political 
ystem—his teaching, that is to say, on liberty, the 
tate, progress, duty, republicanism, the “ Third 
2ome ” and the rest, and in Part II to consider the 
orking out of these ideas as the Risorgimento ran 
s course, and to some extent as the subsequent 
istory of Italy has justified or belied them. He is 
1us primarily concerned first with Mazzinianism, 
and then with Mazzinianism as a factor in Italian 
istory. Such a critical approach, always severely 
ygical, analytical, and impersonal, was a valuable 
orrective, when it first appeared, both to the adora- 
ion and to the antagonism which Mazzini and his 
jeas had so readily evoked. 

Nothing could have been more salutary than 
Salvemini’s book when it was published. But can 
the same be said for it in 1956 ? It will have its 
value, certainly; but the book which Salvemini 
himself tells us he would have liked to write might 
well have had more. Much work has been done in 
Italy on Mazzini since the year 1905; and already, 
in 1925, when he wrote a preface for a new edition 

of his book, the author was beginning to see the 
problem in different terms. This preface is repro- 
duced in the present translation. With the candour 
that characterizes his clear mind, Salvemini admits: 
‘“ The Mazzini here depicted, especially in the first 
part, is the inflexible Mazzini whose doctrine has 
achieved its final form. The real and more fascinat- 
ing Mazzini is missing: the Mazzini who, throughout 
the tragic experiences of his youth, is still seeking 
himself; then the Mazzini who forces himself, in 
the desolation of defeat, to re-elaborate his own 
faith; and finally the Mazzini who gains contact 
once more with reality.”” In a sad little Note to 
this English translation of 1956, he looks back wist- 
fully to what he said in 1925, and tells us: “ Thirty 
more years have passed—years, for me, of exile, 
political strife and war—and have left me without 
hope of re-writing this book.” 

On the whole, the student of Mazzini is com- 
pelled, regretfully, to concur in the author’s regrets. 
The book Salvemini would have liked to write would, 
today, have been a better book—in England as well 
as in Italy. The truth is that Mazzini’s life matters 
more than his thought. It was the magic of the man 
that mattered; for that was a factor in creating 
Italy, and it still remains a moral factor in the lives 
of many who have met him in his letters. Isolated, 
dissected and analysed, Mazzini’s ideas seem merely 
indeterminate and inconsistent. Regarded as a moral 
philosopher, or as a political philosopher, he can 
never command unqualified assent and only limited 
interest; it is altogether too easy for Salvemini to 
show what is inconsistent, inadmissible or arbitrary 
in his teaching. He did not write treatises; he wrote 
letters and pamphlets. He may have been more 
preoccupied than any other romantic revolutionary 
with relating his actions to a preconceived pro- 
gramme; but he was a man of action first and, for 
all his doctrinaire rigidity, he was prepared to 
postpone his utopias whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity, by any means, of freeing Italy from the 
foreigner. And again, as Salvemini shows, very few 
of his disciples understood the whole of his gospel, 
and most of those who did deserted him. How his 


name yet held and still holds in Italy a magic not 
second to that of Cavour, and as potent in parts of 
the country as that of Garibaldi, can only be com- 
prehended ‘by trying to recapture a sense of what 
the man was; and this can only be done if the bio- 
graphical element is woven into the whole picture. 
The key to the influence which Mazzini had upon 
people was that his life was genuinely—religiously— 
sacrificial. That was what made him a force in Italy. 
And it should be added that to treat of his ideas in 
isolation from his life is an operation which falls 
foul of his own favourite motto, pensiero ed azione. 

Salvemini is aware of all this. In his last essay he 
writes: “‘ As to Mazzini’s religious faith, how many 
amongst us would now accept it ? Nevertheless, we 
should be greatly mistaken were we to regard with 
the same indifference the would-be theological and 
scholastic elements in his creed and the spiritual 
vigour from which it sprang. . . . Duty placed in the 
forefront of life, self-sacrifice upheld as the only 
virtue, social and international solidarity preached 
as the moral faith of humanity: these principles have 
never been more seriously or forcefully affirmed than 
by Mazzini: affirmed not in a system of abstract 
ideas, but—what is much more important—in the 
activity and anguish of his daily life.” 

That is very true; and it is well said. But his daily 
life is just what is not given here. We are given some 
very critical essays on Mazzini’s thought, and some 
rather critical—and very acute—essays on his poli- 
tical influence in Italy. When we have read them we 
understand more about Italian history and more 
about the limitations of Mazzini as a philosopher; 
we have still to understand Mazzini. 

E. E. Y. HALEs. 
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AMERICA AND LENIN 


SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 


RUSSIA 
LEAVES THE WAR. By George F. Kennan, 544 pp. 


1917-1920: 


(Faber and Faber. 50s.) 

Mr. Kennan, an eminent American diplomat and 
scholar, thus describes his original aim in the 
preface to this book: “. . . the intention was not to 
reconstruct in detail the happenings of the initial 
months of the Soviet-American relationship, but 
rather to attempt a critical appraisal of the actions 
and policies of the two governments in their rela- 
tions with each other.” Instead of this, because of 
the absence of a general treatment of the whole 
subject, he found himself obliged to give a heavily 
detailed account of the factual position. 

The book covers the first phase of communist 
rule up to the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk peace 
treaty between Russia and Germany in March 1918. 
It contains a vivid picture of Soviet-American rela- 
tions and of the whole Russian background, as well 
as interesting character sketches of the chief political 
personages. In addition, it reveals the weaknesses 
of the U.S. governmental and diplomatic machine 
which more than once have led to deplorable results. 
The aloofness of President Wilson, the antagonisms 
between him and the Secretary of State, Lansing, 
the complete lack of coordination in the advice 
tendered by various quarters—governmental, quasi- 
governmental and private—the keeping of its own 
Ambassador in the dark, all this leaves one with a 
sense of bewilderment and apprehension. ‘‘ The 
annals of American diplomacy,” says the author, 
* are studded with mistakes and lost opportunities— 
some major, some minor—over the memory of which 
might well be placed the epitaph: ‘ The Ambassador 
does not need to know’.” 

Mr. Kennan rightly points out that the idea, 
which was firm in the U.S. government’s mind, that 
as the result of the revolution ‘“ Russian political 
life would advance at once toward a stable parlia- 
mentary system and that Russia would continue to 
wage war as a member of the Allied coalition ”’ was 
deeply erroneous. The fault of the West was that 
“they failed to reflect on the deeper social and 
political realities behind the Bolshevik success,” 
and this led to a tangle of moves and counter-moves, 
which are all most skilfully narrated. The author’s 
reflections on Wilson’s Fourteen Points speech merit 
attention: “ The gap in understanding was 
greater, the measure of tragedy more profound, 
and the hour later than Wilson suspected. Pleasazt 
words from prosperous, well-meaning, and idealistic 
people, in whose mental world the profile of genuine 
human evil and passion had passed halfway into 
forgetfulness, could not penetrate the seething 
maelstrom of Russia, where the fabric of society 
had now been broken and the accumulated resent- 
ments of seven centuries of oppression were finding 
their expression in chaos, violence, and measureless 
bitterness.” 

The American reactions to the possibility of 
Japanese intervention in Siberia are of great interest. 
The predominant American feeling against it was 
expressed by Colonel House in his note to the 
President: “ We are treading upon exceedingly 
delicate and dangerous ground, and are likely to 
lose the fine moral position you have given the 
Entente case. The whole structure which you have 
built up so carefully may be destroyed over-night, 











id our position will be no better than that of the 
rermans.” 

In dealing with the individual advisers of 
rovernor Francis, the U.S. Ambassador in Russia, 
1e figure is outstanding—Mr. Raymond Robins, 
ho became head of the Red Cross Mission to 
ussia. A forceful and idealistic man, he did not 
yare any effort to establish workable relations 
etween his country and the Soviet government. 
ike the British representative, Mr. Bruce Lockhart, 
» was convinced that some sort of arrangement 


with the Soviet government was possible and 
desirable in the interests of all. As a counterpart to 


Robins appears the figure of Mr. Edgar Sisson, the 


representative in Russia of the Committee on Public 


Information, who used his great energies to collect 
purious documents which sought to reveal the 
soviet leaders as the paid agents and subordinates of 
the German General Staff. The history of these 
documents, and the subsequent discovery that most 
of them, and at that the most important ones, were 
forgeries, makes fascinating reading. The conclusion 
of the author as to these documents is: “... Had 
the authenticity of these documents been properly 
examined and classified, the U.S. Government 
might have been spared one of the most shocking 
and indefensible of public commitments, and the 
official American view on the phenomenon of 
Bolshevism in coming years might have been slightly 
more sober and realistic than it actually was—less 
concerned with fancied evils in the pattern of 
Bolshevik behaviour and more concerned with thé 
real evils, which, as it happened, were fully sufficient 
to the day at hand.” 

All the principal events of the period under review 
find their place in the narrative—and some episodes, 
like the Kalpashnikoff incident and the Diamandi 
incident, would make fit subjects fur detective stories. 
To all those who are interested in the historical 
period to which the book is dedicated it will greatly 
commend itself. 

M. M. WOLFF. 


THE FEUDAL AGE 


FEUDAL BRITAIN. By G. W. S. Barrow, 452 pp. 

(Edward Arnold. 25s.) 

Mr. Barrow’s sub-title, ““ The Completion of the 
Medieval Kingdoms, 1066-1314,” indicates the 
range of this useful text-book, designed for sixth 
forms and undergraduates. Fourteen chapters are 
devoted to England, four to Scotland and two to 
thirteenth-century Wales. He has chosen as his 
dominant theme the growth of government, cul- 
minating in Edward I’s attempt “to give political 
reality to the idea, long grounded in history and 
literature, that Britain formed a single country.” 
Chis choice of field and theme is more artificial than 
Mr. Barrow admits, for this was a period when, as 
Haskins put it, “ extreme localism in some respects 
coexisted with a common European civilization in 
others.” Edward I may have been attempting to 
realize the idea of the unity of Britain; but his 
egislation forms part of a great European movement, 
ind in his wars he depended greatly on the services 
f Italian financiers. “‘ At no time in our history,” 
Mr. Barrow observes in his introduction, ‘“ has 

reign, especially continental, western European, 
ifluence been so pervasive in every field of life ”’; 
ut his plan prevents him from demonstrating this 
idequately in the detailed chapters that follow. 








THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART 


VoLuME VIII 
English Art 1625-1714 


MARGARET WHINNEY AND 
OLIVER MILLAR 


A period of great richness and complexity in 
which Inigo Jones, Wren, Van Dyck, Lely, 
Kneller, and Vanbrugh inevitably receive 
the fullest treatment. But many less familiar 
names are to be found within the volume 
and sculpture, engraving and the minor arts 
are also discussed. 

107 half-tone plates; text-figures 50s. net 


* * * 


The Middle East 
in World Affairs 


GEORGE LENCZOWSKI 


In this second edition the author brings the 
complicated Middle East story up to date in 
eleven states. Amongst the more recent 
events interpreted are Britain’s withdrawal 
from the Canal Zone and Colonel Nasser’s 
plans to promote Egyptian supremacy. 

55s. net (Cornell University Press) 


The 
Anti-Stalin Campaign 
and International 
Communism 





A Selection of Documents edited by the 
RUSSIAN INSTITUTE, Columbia 
University 


On 4 June the U.S. State Department 
published Mr. Krushchev’s secret report of 
24-25 February, ‘The Cult of the Individual’. 
This indictment of Stalin, together with the 
responses of the Communist parties in 

Great Britain, the United States, Italy and 
France are here reprinted in chronological 
order. Paper covers 14s. net 
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Within these self-imposed limits, he has done hi 
work well, and it is a great gain to have the problem 
and course of Scottish history so firmly analyse 
and clearly told. 

Mr. Barrow manages his narrative chapters or: 
politics, diplomacy and war very successfully. It i 
only occasionally that a sentence breaks down unde 
the weight of the information contained. His judg 
ments are marked by a wary and often justifiabl 
caution. He reserves judgment on Becket, sayin; 
“It is doubtful if any estimate of Becket’s characte 
will ever be thought to do justice both to him an 
to his opponents.” He sensibly refuses to follow som 
recent historians all the way in their attempts t 
reverse the older judgments on King John; and h 
is unduly cautious in his guarded treatment of Simo: 
de Montfort. The main lines of constitutiona 
development are clearly drawn, and he has som: 
admirably lucid pages on the origins and growth o 
parliament. But he maintains an old-fashione: 
reticence on ddministrative history: the excheque 
and the chancery appear in his index, but not th 
chamber and the wardrobe. Sometimes he has beer 
misled by relying on secondary works, as in his ras} 
calculation of the yield of customs under John 
Mr. Barrow is happier in dealing with events anc 
institutions than in discussing social and intellectua 
developments; and his section on thirteenth-century 
agriculture draws more on the treatises which pre- 
scribed how estates ought to be managed than on the 
detailed material which shows how they were 
managed. 

This is not an exciting or stimulating book. Mr 
Barrow is concerned to consolidate knowledge, 
rather than to show how it is being advanced. But 
his book gives an extremely clear and shrewd account 
of the making of the English and Scottish kingdoms 
—an account that is always compact and seldom 


congested. J. O. PRESTWICH. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ARCHBISHOP LANGTON, by Deryck Abel. Stephen: 
Langton, by Professor Sir Maurice Powicke (1928 
is indispensable. Essential Reading: Charles Petit- 
Outaillis: Feudal Monarchy in France and England 
from the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century; Kate 
Norgate: fohn Lackland (1902); W. S. McKechnie 
Magna Carta (1905, 2nd ed., 1915); Magna Carta 
Commemoration Essays, ed. H. E. Malden, 1917; 
Sir Maurice Powicke: King Henry III and the Lord 
Edward, 1947. Other background reading: the con- 
ventional constitutional histories by Stubbs, Plucknett 
and G. B. Adams, Stubbs’ Select Charters, and Mark 
Pattison’s sketch in Lives of the English Saints, ed 
Newman. Chief medieval sources: Canterbury 
Chronicle, printed in Bishop Stubbs’ Gervase of 
Canterbury, Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, 





*“ HISTORY TODAY ” IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Publishers of History Today are | 
pleased to announce that the November issue _ | 
was chosen as the British Magazine of the | 
Month. This is the second time in two years 
that History Today has been selected as a 
representative British periodical for readers in 
the United States. 
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ai i Ralph of Coggeshall. 
e: cellent D.N.B. article.) 
Helen Cam was published on December 2nd, 1941, 
in a Manchester Guardian correspondence on the 
Gicat Charter. 


(Others are listed in the 
A useful letter by Dr. 


SAKOKU, by C. R. Boxer. James Murdoch: A 
H story of Japan, Vol. III, The Tokugawa Epoch, 
1652-1868 (London, 1926, reprinted 1948); C. R. 
Boxer: fan Compagnie in Fapan, 1600-1850 (The 
Hague, 1936, reprinted 1950); C. C. Krieger: The 
Infiltration of European Civilization in Japan during 
the 18th Century (Leiden, 1940); Donald Keene: 
Tie Fapanese Discovery of Europe. Honda Toshiaki 
and other Discoverers, 1720-1798 (London, 1952); Sir 
George Sansom: The Western World and Fapan 
London, 1950); Ibidem: fapan in World History 
(New York, 1951); W. G. Beasley: Great Britain 
and the Opening of Fapan, 1834-1858 (London, 1951). 


ROMAN SATIRE AND ROMAN SOCIETY, by Peter Green. 
The texts of all the Roman Satirists except Varro 
and Phaedrus are available in the Loeb Classical 
Library: see E. H. Warmington: Remains of Old 
Latin (1928), vols. I and III (Ennius and Lucilius); 
H. R. Fairclough (1926) MHorace’s Satires and 
Epistles; G. G. Ramsay (1918) Juvenal and Persius; 
M. Heseltine and W. H. D. Rouse (1916) Petronius’ 
Satiricon and the Apocolocyntosis; W. C. A. Ker 
1919-20) Martial’s Epigrams. Phaedrus may be 
consulted in the Bohn translation by H. T. Riley 
(1853). References to general works will be found 
in footnotes throughout the article. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


DERYCK ABEL. Writer and Editor of The Free Trader. 
Publications include: A History of British Tariffs, 
1923-1942 (1945). Has contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review, Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Quarterly 
Review, Parliamentary Affairs, Church Times, etc. 
Vice-Chairman of the Liberal Party. 


C. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London, King’s College. Hon. D. Litt. 
et. Phil., University of Utrecht. 


PETER GREEN, PH.D. Classical scholar and novelist. 
At the moment working on The Sword of Pleasure, 
an historical novel written in the form of Sulla’s 
memoirs; a study of Pompeii; and a translation of 
Lucian for the Penguin Classics. 











People of Medieval Norwich 
By Charles B. Jewson 


A vivid account of the lives and 
characters of the people who so 
greatly influenced the growth of 
this beautiful and historic city. 


| Price 12/6 
| JARROLD & SONS LTD., NORWICH 




















Books 
out of 
hand ? 


MULTIPLIX 


is the answer! 





A growing library demands a bookcase that can keep 
pace with it! MULTIPLIXx sections fit together firmly yet 
can be parted, added to or re-arranged in a few seconds. 
MULTIPLIX is made in two sizes (the larger will house the 
Encyclopedia Britannica), with choice of finish. 


Phoenix have the solution to 





most book-housing problems. 
Send, phone or call for our 
free illustrated catalogue. 











. . ee ce slain. Ves a. ee te my 
first for | The Phoenix Bookcase Gallery ' 
es | (Dept. 17), 36a St. Martin’s Lane, \ 


London, W.C.2. (Te/.: TEM 0525) 
| Without obligation, please send me | 
your Bookcase Catalogue 


Bookcases 





Proprietors: | 
Phoenix House, Ltd. 











WISE INVESTMENT 


follows wise reading 


The Investors’ Chronicle is the best 
informed and widest read financial 
weekly. For nearly 100 years it has 
been giving sound advice to investors. 

One popular weekly feature is 
“Beginners Please,” which is pro- 
vided for newcomers to investment. 
It explains the specialised language 
and activities of the Stock Exchange 
and Finance in simple terms. See for 
yourself how interesting and uscful 
the Investors’ Chronicle can be to 
you, get a copy this week from your 
local bookstall, 1/-. 


INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


Investors’ Chronicle House 
11 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 
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CONTENTS 


in the March issue will include 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: AMERICAN 
STATESMAN 


by Esmond Wright 
SAI-CHIN-HUA: FORTUNES OF A 
CHINESE SINGING GIRL 
by Henry McAleavy 
ROBERT CECIL, EARL OF SALIS- 
BURY, MINISTER TO JAMES I 
by Foel Hurstfield 
GONDAR AND THE MOUNTAIN: 
A STUDY OF ABYSSINIA 
by Thomas Pakenham 


THE IDES OF MARCH, 44 B.c. 
by R. A. G. Carson 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS OF 1885 
by Robert Rhodes James 


Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 
Further Reading 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers at the address below, 
or to British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please enter my subscription to History 


Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £2 Os. Od. 
$6.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


tT ERP CER TPT TET EET TT 


ADDRESS 


**HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 




















E. J. HOBSBAWM. Lecturer in History at Birkbeck 
College, University of London; Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1949-1955. Edited Labour’s 
Turning-Point, 1880-1900 (1948), and has con- 
tributed many articles on economic history to various 
periodicals. 


MARY HENDERSON. Student of art. Recently resident 
for three years in Vienna. Formerly Time-Life 
correspondent. 


SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART, K.C.M.G. Head of 
Special Mission to the Soviet Government 1913, 
Director-General, Political Warfare Executive, 1941- 
45. Publications include: Memoirs of a British Agent 
(1932); Retreat from Glory (1934); Guns or Butter ? 
(1938); Comes the Reckoning (1947); fan Masaryk 
(1951); My Europe (1952). 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Hazlewood Castle, Tadcaster. Open daily 10-6, 





AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 


The University invites applications for the following 
position: 
Lecturer (Grade 1) in History 


The salary scale is: 
Lecturer Grade 1 £A1500-£1750 p.a. 


with annual increments of £50. Appointment will 
be offered at a commencing salary commensurate 
with the qualifications and experience of the person 
to whom an offer is made. An allowance is made 
towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is 1st March, 1957. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


SIXTH ANNUAL EASTER SCHOOL OF ARCHIVES 
at Westham House, Barford 
The Study and Use of Local Historical Records 
Tutors: 
E. R. C. Brinkworth, F. D. Freer and W. C. Tate 
April 11th-18th, 1957 
Fee: £7 10s. od., plus excursions 
Details from: 
The Principal, Westham House, Near Warwick 





CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 








Coins, Medals, Orders, etc. Why not collect these 
fascinating contemporary documents ? Month'y 
circular with lists and articles, ros. p.a. Spink & Son 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.i. 
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